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November Atlantic 
READY SATURDAY CONTAINS: 


STEPHEN DEWHURST’S AU- 


toblography. Henry James, Sen 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM. N.S 


Shaler. An important article, with foot-note - 
cisms and suggestions from several distinguished 


John 


men familiar with the elements of the “ problem. 
IN WAR TIME. XXI,, XXII. S. 
Weir Mitchell. 
FRANCESCA TO PAOLO. Julie 
K. Wetherill. 
MISTRAL’S NERTO. Harriet 
Waters Preston. 
IN THE HAUNTS OF THE 
Mocking-Bird. J. Maurice Thompson. 
THE EMBRYO OF A COMMON- 
Wealth. Brooks Adams. 
CRUDE SCIENCE JN ARYAN 
Cults. E. P. Evans. 
BIRCHBROOK MIJITZT. 
Greenleaf Whittier. 
MALTA. J. M. Hillyar. 
GRASS: A RUMINATION. 
Edith M. Thomas. 
THE LAST STAND OF THE 
Italian Bourbons. William Chauncey Langdon. 
DE SENECTUTE. F. Sheldon. 
AIVAZOFSKY. William Jackson 
Armstrong. 
THE SONG OF SILENUS. Sam- 
el V. Cole. 
THE LAKES OF UPPERITALY. 
Ill. 
Poems by Paul H. Hayne and others, Reviews, and 
Contributors’ Club. 
35 cents a number; $4.00 a year. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 





Lippincotts Magazine 


FOR NOVEMBER 
NOW READY, CONTAINS: 


ON THE FRENCH BROAD. Two Papers, 
I. By Edmund Kirke. Illustrated. 
By 


A HOLIDAY IN SCOTLAND. 
man Pearson. 
JOHN BRIGHT AS A TEMPERANCE 
Reformer. By the Author of ‘Study and Stimulants.’ 
DOMES TIC PETS. By Catharine C. Hop- 
JACK MINER’ S WOUND. By 
Frank Park. 
AMERICAN AUTHORS AND ARTISTS 


in Rome. By Eugene L. Didier. 
A FRENCH SEWING-G/RL, By 
By Theo. 


Nor- 


A Story. 


Sarah 
A. Alison. 

THE WOMEN’S PARADISE. 
Child. 

Also a continuation of the Charming Serial Story, ‘A 

Week in Killarney,’ by the author of ‘Molly Bawn,’ 

* Phyllis,’ ete., and several chapters of Mary Agnes Tinc kK 

er’s Serial, “ Aurora.’ 





| ography, 


A CARD 


To the Trade and Public. 


The subscriber begs to inform the public that, regard 
less of the fact that he was the joint projector and owner 
of the sole right for the English and American market of 
the magnificent edition of STERNE’S SENTIMENTAL JoUR 
NEY, illustrated by Maurice Lelir, just published by him 
in conjunction with Mr. H. Launette, of Paris, and to 
tally ignoring that unwritten law and common courtesy 


which have always governed the trade in matters of this 
kind, certain unscrupulous parties, wishing to reap where 
this 


they have not sown, have reprinted his edition of 


book, reproducing the designs of Mr. Leloir by cheap and 
inferior process work, with the intention of placing it on 
the market at a much lower price than the genuine edi! 
tion could be profitably sold for, and thus ruining the sale 
of his book, which has been published by subscription at 
$25.00. 

The subscriber hereby announces that in order that the 
public may not be imposed upon by a garbled and tndif 
ferently-printed pirated edition of this truly artistic work 
and regardless of the loss accruing to himself, he has re 
solved to make a great sacrifice and to sell the remainder 
of the edition at one-half its subscription price, to 
£12.50. 


wit, 


As this book is entirely new, and unquestionably one of 


the handsomest editions of an English classic ever tssued 
in any country, while the pirated edition is inferior to it 
in every respect, he trusts that the public will hasten to 
avail themselves of this unprecedented opportunity to s¢ 


cure a copy of the 


J. W. 


genuine issue at a merely nominal 


price. 


Bouton, 


706 Bri 


ART YEAR BOOK 


—1884- 


udiway. 


OF THE 


- ° 

4 -le . ) 
Eneland Institut 

NOW READY 

A large 12 x 9 Volume, printed on Har 
Super-calendered Paper, and Fine Book Ps Aper 

Cover in stiff boards and five colors 

Profusely illustrated. 

Graphic processes shown by ex am; les of Etching 
SteeLengraving, Wom raving, Albertyp« 
Artots pe, Phototype, Heliotype. °7 ‘4 = engraving 

A wohemne of interest and ioform. every 


New 


lisher. 


Together with other Short Stories, Poems, and Articles | 


of Interest upon Current Topics. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
25 Cents per Copy. $3.00 per Annum. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Audubon’s Birds ‘of America. 


Life-size drawi from the original stones, beautifull 
and accurately colored from nature, under the persona 
supervision of John J. Audubon. The first time they have 
ever been offered for sale separately. Send — 
for complete descriptive catalogue mailed free to any ad 


dress by 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301-305 Washington Street, opposite Old South, 
Boston, Mass. 


Acomparative view of bookmaking nm 
terials. 

Examples given, by full page illustratior 
lied in Ceramics, Architecture, Furnitu 


ron Work, Art Needlework, Interior | 


| ware, and Jewelry 


| 


Twenty pages of descriptive and biographic te 
Main Faition 

Edition de Luxe, 1s) Coptes 
Edition de Grande Luxe, >) ( 


Address, 


ples i 
JOHN MASON I 
New Er 
Tham, Bost 


ITTLE 
izland Institute. 
Hotel Pe n 


Full eo on 


Publication Office 
Application 


MU TALOGUE NO. 77 OF CHEAP ANI 
4 VALU ABLE BOOKS, Ancient and M. xiern, includ 
ing many long sets for Libraries. and many scarce, cwrs 
ous, and out-of-the-way books, for sale at the reasonable 


| prices affixed. Just published by 


DAVID G. FRANC! 


17 Astor Place and 140 Eighth St, _— York. 


) 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


& Broruers, 
NEW YORK, 


HARPER 


Havre Just Pubdtis 


A NEW EDITION O} 


Crabbh’s Synonymes. 
WITH INDEN 


English 
Order 


Syvnonymes Explained 
With Copious Tl 
from tl 


in |r 
A.M 


amples drawn 
hich is now added 

By GrORGE CRABR, 

Additions 


wine, Soo 


with 


peiges, ( 


Aw 
the 
illustrative 
vernlence of 


rk of established rm 
aptness and judic 
examples of 
arrangement 


THCSsS, 


UN 


‘It surpasses any dicti wh 
word is needed a number an lied, the 
ings of which ar 
there is no possible need of 
right one, The writer who abides by Mr. Crabbss 

t sure of expressing his thoughts a 
1 elegantiv.”"—N. ). 7imes 


nh one 
mean 

deserbed that 
= ypting anv but the 


so thor 


directions is 


curately anc 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 


Hakrer & BROTHERS + 


, Tos duchtersal 
E. industrial 


al Corruption Caused 


TRUE ISSU 
and Politi 
mopolies. Reform demanded in 
of Manufacturers, Farmers, and 
kingmen. By E. J. Donnell. 

y Series. No. 16, 


2 cts 


THE 
Depression 
by Tariff M 


the interest 


SvVO, paper, 


hon receipt 


G. PL PU 


rNAM’S SONS, 


7 anil 22 West 21 St., New ¥ 


Foreign Art. 
WATER 


directly from the Studios of 
Artists of high repute. 


ork 


ORIGINAL 


and sent 


COLORS, 
irefully selected 


European 
IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
ks of Old ond New Masters. 


From the wor 


fall kinds. Carved and Inlaid Frames a spe 


TAMES « 


HOUSEHOLD ART ROOMS, 
24 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO (Up Stairs) 


Antiquarian German Books. 


Catalogue on Application. 
L. SCHICK, 
128 and 130 Lake St., Chicago. 
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The Nation. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
THE WEEK. 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES 
If the Democratic Party Should Succeed ? 
Panics and Politics. 
The Presidency as a Business 
Dr. Ball and his Brother Ministers 
The Position of the English Navy 
German and Italian Opera. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
English Opinion on the Presidential Contest 
The Meeting of the Three Emperors 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
Placing the Democrate in Power. 
A Cleveland Prohibitionist 
Comparative Value of the Virtues 
A Woman on the Question of the Hour 
Ww hy People Dise redit the Truth About Blaine 
* Blaine’s Idea. 
Russian Competition ‘in Petroleum 
French Coinage Again. 
The Etymology of “ Bug.” 
NoTES 
KEVIEWS: 
Palmer's Rhythmic Prose Odyssey........... 
George Sand and Gustave Flaubert a) 
a of the Thirty-fifth Regiment Massachuse tts 
Volunteers ‘ — ‘ es, 
A Sanskrit Reader. 
Blason Populaire de la France 
Souvenirs d’Outre-Mer senne 
The Fishes of the East Atlantic Coast 


Books OF THE WEEK 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
change of which to a sub 
No other 


dress- Label of each paper, the 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at erpiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the Nation. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


Seale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


{No deviation.] 


Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), 220 each insertion; with ~ 
choice of page, #27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 
choice of position, 880. 

Double rates for top of column or other pre 
Serred position, when specified; where positions 
are not specified advertisements are classified as et 
Jar as possible and arranged in order of size, — 
the largest at the top. ena 

Double rates for cuts fancy or other letters not — 
comprised in THE NATION fonts, and ail other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves,not on outside 
of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
pan per cent.; 8750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; $1,250, 

25 perce nt. 
pa sir amounting to 52 pages the discount is one 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,400 
coptes. 
tion. 


Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 


The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square ; 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and Ame ‘rican News Reading 
Room, 8 Haymarket. 


Domestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


« Marine, and Opera Glasses, Te ‘lescopes, Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane | ay Deafness, Ear © ‘ornets, etc. 

H. WALDsTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogue s by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 


M ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makeérs, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





| and many other eminent scholars. 
| application to Principal. 


Decoration. 

] ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
d Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. ae _ a 
Yy7e0e MANTELS AND MIRRORS 

Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, zee, ete., °9 
ete. T. B. Stewart & Co., 75 W. Twenty third St., % 4 


For Sate. 
T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, [M- 
ported Pictures, highest ¢ c class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
~OR SALE.—AT AUBURND. ALE, 
Mass., ten miles from Boston, seven minutes’ walk 
from B. and A. R. BR. Station, a house and pleasant 
grounds, 4 rooms, heated by steam, suitable for sanita- 
rium or boarding schooL Possession to be given in May, 
1885. Address E. H. WALKER, 
_Auburndale, Mass. 


Profes sotomal 


‘NOCH KNIGHT, 
Attorne y at Law, Portland, Me. 
Spe lalty of Commercial Collections throughout Maine. 
SYOSEPH F. RANDOLPH, New Jersev 
Law Offices,Jersey City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


"7M. TAYLOE SNYDER, Athens ry at 
Law, Washington, D. C. United States Depart- 
ments, Foreign Commissions, and Civil Courts. 


H. EMERTON, NEW HAVEN, 

. Conn., takes charge of the zoological collections 

of schools, « “ole ses or scientific societies, and the build- 
ing, furnishing, and arrangement of museums. 


] ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 
d in Interior Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


Conxecticut, Hartford. _ 

TEELEL’S BOARDING AND DAY 
x School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all departinents. 


Fall term begins Sept. 24 GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
lS -* ‘kK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoo for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL “Ss G. BARTLFTT, Principal. 


Fronipwa, Lake Ci 
‘TATE MGRICL 'LTURAL COLLEGE. 
ii: —Session begins Oct. Ist and continues thirty-six 
weeks. Classical, Literary, Philosophical, Scientific. 
Engineering, and Agricuitural courses. Ciimate un- 
surpassed winter anc a ee Pure lakes and oeauti- 
ful shade. Ley D. Hurt, President. 








INDIANA, Terre Haute. y 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
i ittle Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Princ 2, assisted by 
able professors. Will reopen September 15. 


MASSAC HUSETTS, Boston. 
POSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. EpMvUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
/ NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Newbury St. 
j ISS WESSELHOEFT’S SCHOOL for 


- Gils reovens Wednesday, Oct. Ist, 1884. A 
timiteo number of boarding pupils reeet ived. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
ly ISS PUTNAM WILL OPEN THE 


nineteenth year of her Family and Day School 
for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 25, 1884, at No. 
68 Marlborough Street. Special attention given to little 
girls. Refers by pe “——" to Hon. Wm. M. Evarts,Prof. 
A. P. Peabody, D.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Henry A. 
Coit, D.D., Principal St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. Ff. ; 
Prospectus sent on 





MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
THE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
preparatory and ar § course in English Studies 
and Modern Languages. . B. SEWALL, Head Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. Sie ees 
V R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
s Boye. “teen (seventeenth) school year begins 
Se ptember 2 
MASSACHU SETTS, Quincy y. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Preparatory and 
41 Boarding School for Boys. School year began 
17th September. Immediate application necessary to 
secure rooms. Address for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 
= MASSACHUSETTS, Ss. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK JINSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
ZT paratory School for Boys. Terms, #450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 





ey: SETTS, Stockbridge. 
Fs yh é- AND YOUNG MEN PRIVATE- 
; fitted for College. Conditioned or rejected can- 


didates. coached, summer or winter. F. HOFFMANN. 


MASSACHUSETTs, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MCGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll, Boston Univ. , and 
Newnham Coll, € ‘ambridge , England. 


~ MICHIGAN, Orchard La 

ICHIGAN MILI T. ARY ACADEMY. 

—A thorough Classical and Scientific School, 
Graduates admittec to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. . A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 


nce MissourI, St. Louis. — , : 
T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—WASH- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. Eighteenth year 
begins Oct. 15, 1884. Apply to 
WILLIAM G. HAMMOND, 
Dean of Law Faculty. 


New JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La 

dies and Children will reopen September 17. 


~ New York Crry, 43 W. 39th St. 
H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


+ Teopens September 25. Princ ipal now at home. — 


New York CITY, 38 West 59th St 
“OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF DR. 
J.Sachs reopens Monday, September 15th. Tho- 
rough preparation for colleges (e- pe cially Johns Huy- 
kins, tiearvard, Yale, Columbia, and Corne!)) and scien- 
tifie schools; tully organized business course. French 
and German form apeacens features of regular scheme 
of instruction. NEW ILDIN i, perfect in sanitary ar- 
rangements. Large a well-equipped gy mnasium, 


NEw York Ciry, 46 East 58th Street 

VW S MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 
l reopens her School for Young Ladies and Misses 
not under ten years of age, Oct. 8. Classes for adults 
after January 5. Thorough preparation for college ex 
aminations Advanced classes in History of Art, Lite- 
rature, Science, and Mathematics. Classes in History of 
Art and Universal Literature conducted by Miss Norris. 
All teachers of English and Mathematics college gradu- 
ates. Unusual advantages for Modern Languages and 
Music. Boarding pupils limited to 12. 


~__ New York Ciry, 66 West 45th St. 
M TSS REYNOLDS’S SCHOOL FOR 
4 Girls. Will receive three pupils in the family. 








New York City, 450 Madison Avenue. 
RS. J. A. GALLAHER WILL RE 
open her French Protestant Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, Wednesday, October 1, at 450 
Madison Avenue, corner 50th Street. A thorough French 
education. The highest standard in the English branches 
maintained. Classical preparation for College examina- 
tions. German, Italian, Drawing, Music taught by the 
best masters. . 
A separate and limited class for little boys. 


NEw York Cry, 711 and 713 5th Ave. (just below 
Central Park and opposite Dr. Hall’s Church). 
LILLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE 
Brown’s English, French, and German Boarding 
and Day School will reopen Monday, Sept. 29, 1884. 


NEw York Ciry, 148 Madison Avenue. 
RS. ROBERTS AND MISS WALK- 
er’s English and French School for Young La- 
dies and Little Girls. Home study not required of pupils 
under fourteen, and greatly reduced for the Senior De- 
— nt. Special classes from half-past nine to twelve 
or pupils desiring short hours. 


NEW MNS. Ciry, 21 and 23 West 32d St. 
7. JOHNS 
October 1, 1884. 


Sirs. THEODORE IRVING. 
NEw York City, 3:2 F. 45th S 


CHUOOL UF MINE S PRE a 4RATORY 
» school.—J_ Woodbridge Davis, (.E., Ph.D., Princi- 
pal. Introductory to all scientific C Ne ay Thorouw h 
education in English and Modern Languages. \o pri 
mary department; no commercial course. Daily ses- 
sion, 9 a. M.tul P.M. Reopens Oct.1. Circulars on ap- 
plication. 


Miss L. I. Howe. 


New York CIry. B15 > West 57th § St wal 
AN NORMAN IN. STITT UTE FOR 
Ladies. Founded 1857. Reopens Oct. 2. 
Dr. and Mme.VAN NORMAN 
Principals. 





New YORK, Salem. 
7. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 


} School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 


NEY York, Suspension Bridge. are 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WIL FRED H. MUNRO, A. , President. 


New York, Utica. ss 
ARS. PIATT’S SCHOOL ra YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. Applications should be made early. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. ‘ 
Xv ISS NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS 

will open their English and French Family and 
Day School Sept. 1884, at the expiration of Miss 
Nourse’s three years’ contract for closing her day school. 
They offer excellent advantages to special students, as 
well as in the course which is intended for those fitting 





gor Howard and other College examinations. For circu- 
lars apply at 05 Park Avenue. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE'S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1884. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Norwood Avenue, 


Chestnut Hill. ie \ 
] RS. WALTER D. COMEGYSand Miss 
d Bell's English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21 


8 Hébert St 


Philadelphia, 


CANADA, Quebec, 
WE MISSES 
7 the Board and Education of Young Ladies will re 

open Sept. 8, 1884. Circulars sent on application. 

GERMANY, Hanover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 

ISS HILK ENS Board: ng School for 
d Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box i, 
Baltimore, Md. 


eos 
i~ 


School of Languages, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Stern's 


°7 East 44th Street, between Madison and 5th Avenues. 
ladies and gentlemen, also for those 
teachers of Languages. German, 
ete. Circulars will be sent to ap 


Classes for 
who wish to become 
French, Lectures, ete., 
plicants. 


(= ES W.STONE, 
TUTOR FOR HARVARD 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


pROCE WA Y TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 

de 2. grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for e nsuing year. 


“BACHERS  SOCPFPLIED Wire 
Schools, Schools supplied with teachers, by Teach 


ers’ Coéperative Association, 38 Madison St, Chicago, 
ill. Branches, Allentown, Pa;, and Lincoln, Neb. 


‘ie? GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, 
Business College offers special inducements. 
_Se -nd for College Journal. 


IV ‘asiits 


HARVARD GRADUATE (79) DE 

sires a position as tutor in a private family ora 
fe w day pupils. Would accept a position in a family in 
tending to pass the winter south or abroad. Best refer 
ences. Terms moderate. 


T., Nation Office. 


] "ANTED.—BY A GRADUATE OF 
Harv. rd College of seven years’ experience in 
teaching in schools and colleger, a few pupils to pre 
pare, at Combridge, Mass., for colle.e. Testimonials 
satisfactory. Address ANSELM Hi. JAYNE, 
Brandon, Mississippt. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187: 
BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocos. 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


times 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 





Binder for the Nation 


(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 


rae 

MON SENS! 

[SINOER. 
mr. due 3! 167 





To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, witb 
The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted, 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1, 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 79, 
New York. 


G CH00L BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
w guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


MACHIN’S SCHTOOL for 





W. ANTE D: 


Jack Volumes of 


& Welford’s 


BOOKS 


Seribner 
NEW 


THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 
THE LIBERATOR. 
THE BOSTON WEEKLY TRANSCRIPT (prior I 


to 1LSS0). 


lhe kimpire o th TAL 
Also the following MORMON BOOKS / / ip ; of ve f1i , 

A BOOK OF COMMANDMENTS, 1833 By William Wright, B.A. DD 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS MESSENGER AND 24 , 

ADVOCATE, 1854. With Decipherment of Hitute Inserip 
DOCTRINES AND COVENANTS, 1855. tion 
TIMES AND SEASONS, Rv Prof. A. H. Savee. LL.D 
THE NAUVOO NEIGHBOR, 1844. 
JOURNAL OF DISCOURSES \ Hittite Map. By Col Sir Charles Wilson, 
MESSENGER AND ADVOCATE, 1Mb5. F.R.S., ete., and Captain Conder, R.E., and 


a Complete Set of 


Mr WLH 


Also other Books, aio, «prom Papers relating Hittite Inscriptions, Rs 
to early Mormonism. 


Vised by Rvlands, F.S. A 1 vol 


Any person having any of the above for sale is Rvo. cloth. & 
requested to report condition and price to 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & Co.. ‘The object of this book is to restore the En 
Cooper Union, New York pire of the Hittites toits rightful positi nN 
ee cular History, and thus to eontirm the sceatterad 
THE LOMB. IRDINVESTMENT COM eS tn al Hitt i oo i f 
pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston, Mass., offers to | Teferences to th Cites In SA Histor 
trustees, guardians, and conservative investors, West ; As soon as the kev was found to the] 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations of S24 A ‘ “ 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yielding 6 | eroglyphics of Egypt and the cuneiforms of As 
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Woodstock 
Carpets. 


ARTISTIC in Design, 
DURABLE in Wear, 
REASONABLE in Price. 
The GENUINE 


Woodsiocks can be purchased 


English 


only of 
John Tl. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Sole Agents for the United States. 


For sale in any quantity, either at 


wholesale or retail, at 


Very Low Prices. 


558 and 560 Washington St., 


Boston. 


ta" New York office for wholesale only, 113 
Worth Street. 


FHloughton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS: 
MARYLAND. 

The History of a Palatinate. Vol. III. in the series of 


By William Hand 
Browne, Associate of Johns Hopkius University. With 


“American Commonwealths.” 


Map. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


This interesting story of the distinctive features in the 
settlement and growth of Maryland continues admirably 
the series begun so well by Cooke's ‘ Virginia’ and Bar 
rows’s ‘Oregon.’ 


TWO COMPTON BOYS. 


By Augustus Hoppin, author of ‘Recollections of Auton 
House,’ etc. Fully illustrated by the author. Square 
16mo, $1.50. 

This story is of the same general character as Mr. Hop 
pin’s ‘ Recollections of Auton House,’ one of the most en 
gaging American books for children, and his cunning 
pencil contributes a multitude of pictures to render the 
story more effective. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 

By A. P. Sinnett, author of ‘The Occult World.’ New Edi 
tion. With an Introduction prepared expressly for 
the American edition by the author. 16mo, $1.25. 

This work, which has created a great sensation in Eng- 
land, claims to reveal the essential significance of the 


system of Buddhism, and thus appeals with peculiar force 
to a numerous class of readers. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 E, 17th St.; New York. 





MACMILLAN & CO.S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Volume I. Now Ready. 
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ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


1884. 


Consisting of 792 closely-printed pages, and containing 428 Woodcut Illustrations of various 





sizes, bound in Extra Cloth, colored edges. 
PRICE, $2.50. 


‘** A thoroughly pretty volume is the first of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE.”—Nation, 


“Tt is an exceedingly valuable publication, and has won its place in the front rank by its lite- 
rary merit, as well as by the excellence of its engravings.”—Christian Advocate. 


“This magazine, with its careful editing, its refined spirit, and its delightful pictures, grows con- 
stantly more attractive."—New York Tribune. 
A FAMILY AFFATR, the New Story by Hugh Conway, author of ‘Called Back, 
is begun in the October number of the ‘‘ English Illustrated Magazine.” 
nual subscription, including Double Christmas Number, $1.75. 


Price 15 cents ; an- 


“* Judged by the highest standard, the ‘ English Illustrated Magazine’ is a genuine work of art 
which may be welcomed and endorsed as a real educator to all the homes into which it goes. At the 
low price of 15 cents a number, it is certainly the best investment in magazine literature that can be 
made.”—Christian Union. 


‘One of the handsomest periodicals of the day.”—New York Tribune. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS—New Edition. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD 


TENNYSON. In 7 vols. 
8vo. (Published monthly.) 


A new edition, revised throughout by the author. 
Price, #1.75 each. 


Extra F’cap, 


———A Special Edition of the same on hand-made paper, and in elegant binding. (Sold in Sets 


only.) Price, $3.50 each volume. 

Vol. 1. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. Ready. Vol. 5. ENOCH ARDEN and IN MEMORIAM, 
2. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. Ready. Ready. 
3. IDYLLS OF THE KING. Ready. 6. QUEEN MARY and HAROLD. Nov. 


4. THE PRINCESS and MAUD. 7. THE LOVER'S TALE, etc. 


‘‘Fulfills every condition that can be demanded in the final edition of a classic; we have long 
been familiar with all editions of Tennyson, English and American, . .. and our deliberate opin- 
ion is that they areeach and all eclipsed by this new edition of Messrs. Macmillan, which is simply 
perfect. . This edition will be sought by the lovers of the best books, sartly because 
it is the one which contains the last corrections and annotations by the author; in other words, be- 
cause it is the final and authoritative edition.”—Mail and Express. 


Ready. December. 


‘“ A neater, more convenient, and more tasteful edition of the laureate’s poems will probably 
never be printed.”—New York Tribune. 





MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS—NEW VOLUMES. 


SIR TOM. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of ‘The 


Wizard's Son,’ ete., ete. 12mo, $1. 


DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN 


FRENCH SPARE MOMENTS FOR 


12mo, $1. 
‘* Will prove more valuable to teachers and students than many a ponderous text-book now in 
use.” — Nation. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE FIRST EDI- 
tion of an Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 


M.A., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. 4to, 
paper, 60 cents. 


Chiefly such as are caused by Fungi. 
1l6mo, $1.50. 


Crops. 
Illustrations. 


Junior and Senior Classes. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1884. 
+ 

The Week. 

Tue Republicans have carried Ohio in the 
State election, after a contest in which un- 
doubtedly the Presidential issue played a very 
prominent part, but which nevertheless did not 
present it squarely enough to make the result 
decisively indicative as to the result in Novem- 
ber. Considering that Ohio has always gone Re- 
publican in the Presidential year, a Democratic 
victory would have meant a more widespread 
dissension in the Republican ranks than any- 
body has supposed to exist. The same thing 


may be said of a very small Republican ma 
jority. As it is, this majority seems to have 
fallen short of what it was in 1880, when there 
was no Republican defection in New York, but 
when Garfield, nevertheless, only carricd this 
State by 21,000 plurality. There has been no 
organized Independent opposition to Blaine 


would evince their hostility to him as a veiled 
Prohibitionist more decidedly than they seem 
to have done. It has been greatly in fa 
vor of the Republicans, however, that they 
have had an excellent candidate for Secretary 
of State, whom few Republicans were willing 
to discredit for the sake of showing their dis- 
approval of the Presidential candidate. 





It would be a mercy to the State of Ohio if 
her October election were abolished, as those 
of Pennsylvania and Indiana have been, An 
October election is an awful temptation to poli- 
So many people in other States are 
governed in their political action by what ap- 


ticians. 


pears to them to be the ‘‘ drift” —so many, in 
fact, are themselves nothing but drift, liking 
nothing better than to get into the current, if 
they can find out what it is, and float with 
it—that efforts are made to 
October States out of all proportion 
to their numerical or electoral importance. 
Consequently $5 will be spent in an October 


carry the 


State to $1 which is spent anywhere else. 
This is the greatest possible misfortune to the 
It demoralizes 
whole communities. It creates a class who 
a means of liveli- 
hood and their own votes as a source of regular 
income. These evils were long felt in Penn- 
sylvania. The abolishment of the October 
election in that 


State which gets the money. 


come to regard elections as 


State was carried by an 
earnest effort of the better class in both politi- 
cal parties to rid tlreemselves of this corrupting 
influence. It was brought about by a Consti- 
tutional Amendment in the face of desperate 
opposition from the Republican politicians. 
The same reform has been effected in Indiana, 
where the opposition came from the Demo- 
cratic party. Ohio is now the only October 
State whose vote is of any great importance. 
If she cares to save herself from becoming the 
mere battlefield of dollars and the sink-hole of 
politics, she must abolish her October election. 





We call President Arthur's attention to the 
work which the Commissioner of Pensions 


: : : | disgraceful labors in the canvass a hig 
in Ohio, but it was supposed that the Germans | 


is doing in Ohio. A more flagrant abuse of 
official power and a more gross violation of 
civil-service rules could not be committed than 
Mr. Dudley is guilty of. 
as an officer of the Government, yet he is using 


He is drawing salary 


the whole power of his oftice, not merely asa cam 
paign speaker and worker, but as a direct bribe 
for votes. As head of the Pension Bureau, he pro 
mises every soldier who has an adjudicated claim 
against the Government that if he will vote for 
Blaine his claim will be given a preference. If 
he could Keep his promises, he would do thou 
sands of other claimants gross injustice by dis 
criminating against them ; but, as Mr. Schurz 
showed in a speech on Thursday, he cannot keep 
his promises, for he has made thousands of 
them, and the preferred — claima 

stand im one another's way Llis) poroniises 
are simply frauds, but that does not lessen 
his offence in making them. He has resignes 
his office, to take effect after election, un 
doubtedly with the hope of earning by his 
her office 
under Blaine in case the latter is elected. As 
we have previously pointed out, he earned an 
appointment from Gartield, in defiance of the 
Civil-Service Law, by his work in Indiana in 
1880. He is evidently taking little steck in the 
assurances that if elected Blaine will be the 
champion and preserver of civil-service reform 


Mr. Schurz made his first speech in Western 
New York at Buffaloon Monday night.,and was 
greeted with an outpouring of the people which 
affords strong evidence of the way the tide is 
running in this State. 
several weeks past that 


It has been evident. for 
Mr. Blaine’s prospects 
here, which from the first have been poor, 
have been becoming 
less, That 
less numerous in this city and Brook 
lyn, even the Blaine organs have 1 


) 1 
more ind more fhe 


there were ** kickers 


? th, I onitadl 


Wavs admitted. But 


that there were anv in the State above the 


Harlem River. Now it has become appar 
that not only are there kickers nh every 
county, but there are also thousands of St 
warts who are preparing to * knife” BI 
more or less openly. As they wrote to the 


late Seeretary Folger, and as he himself 
3 


ported their words to Blaine ‘ 
which Mr. George Bliss gurbled, *‘thev as 
sert that if Grover Cleveland was good 
enough for Governor over Folger in 1882, 
Grover Cleveland is good enou 





dent over Blaine in 1884.” 
lieved all along that there were Independents 
enough alone to give this State to Cleveland 
Mr. Conkling is quoted as saying 
Stalwarts enough to do it who will not vote 


for Blaine. 





By the way, where is the organized Repub- 
lican canvass in this State? For the first time 
in many years there is no official list of meet 
ings and speakers published in the regular Re- 
publican organs, In 1876 and in 1880 the pub 
lication of a column of this kind began in the 
Tribune on September 20 and was continued 
daily till the close of the campaign in No- 
vember. All through October a vigorous 


| er of the 


Canvass Was in progress, and eminent speakers 


were going up and down the State Now ther 
is no list at all published, and, aside from spas 
modic meetings here and there, there an 
indications of a canvass. In this rest 
Republican ratification me is tx tae 
There was a meet The cnray nm the cCanVass 
in midsummer, in the Grand Opera he 

but that was only 4 one-sided fYair 
and could in no sense be ealled rr 
sentative gathering of the Rey 

the metropolis There has since beet 
meeting in Brooklyn, at wl s i 


that the Bla ~ ‘ 
That is all ‘ sw 
\\ 
Mr. S s ‘ 
Improvised ter t . \ 
ad iw trot ! - - 
rest of B I stl \ 
that the B | 
cs I ! \ 
\ ‘ 
Prol \ 
rst ‘ ‘ 4 
ind th h . \ \ ‘ 
will tly bs la his « 
sands of voters wl t i! d 
uppeal” will read Mr. St. John’s spirited 
ANSWe ind enloy every | of He writes 
with all t t f astr ‘ | 
with str th w , 
given | t OT Possess Phi im 
} of tl ee Was of 
genull ‘ ‘ ‘ etelv ex 
posed he s < reas ewh 
le t ™ ) eb a i \ w! } ‘ 
‘ ‘ = 1 
‘ ~ < « ) 3 ] Ni } 
Davis, W cv ha 
Ne . \ ‘ 
W ~ ng f eir WAY 
: This cs 
FY I pre 
™t C\ nis have ever te 
s g r } it de 
veg f 
The " TOSSIVE ( im} i n which = the 
Blaine organs were intending to start, ut 
which they never did start, has turned into a 
disorderly retreat. For a long time they ig 
11! harges against their candidate. Now 


‘ ing littl else than explaining, defend- 
ingandequivocating,andevery time they attempt 
anexplanation they make the case worse than it 
They are in just the plight which the 


Cincinnati Cor 


was before 
mercial, the Cincinnati Gazette, 
and the Chicago 7ribune said in 1876 that they 
should be in if Blaine were nominated. These 
newspapers have realized their own predictions 
beautifully. All the aggressiveness that they 
ever had has gone out of them. They are as 
diligent in defending, and explaining, and re- 
treating, and throwing up breastworks as they 
said other people would be if the author of the 
Mulligan letters were made the standard-bear- 
Republican party. The Boston 
Journal, too, is using the spade with 
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great That paper has become 


little else than a mass of bastions, buttresses, 


industry. 


retntering angles, and cheraux de frise, all field 
work having been abandoned. But the most 
fortification of all is Chairman 
Jones’s notice that any new charges of bribery 


masterly 


against Mr. Blaine, especially if supported by 


‘receipts, convincing proofs, etc.,” will be 


false. 


An Organ says, that now that Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt is about to take the stump for Blaine, 
and is disposed to depreciate Cleveland, who 
helped him to pass the reform bills to which 
he owes all his fame, we shall probably abuse 
him, and say we always knew he was several 
bad things. The truth is that, though no one 
regrets Mr. Roosevelt's mistake with regard to 
his real position more than we do, we prepared 
for it fully in the article on his career which we 
wrote, in April last, when said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Roosevelt is still a young man, who has been 
but a short time in politics, and whose hold on 
public opinion of course still wants the final 
and binding stamp which nothing but pro- 
longed trial in a variety of situations ever 
gives. He may still lose his hold on popular 
confidence through great mistakes. It may turn 
out that his intellectual and moral qualities fit 
him better for strife and struggle than for assur- 
ed success.” He has committed one of the mis- 
takes we had in mind when we wrote this, and 
the greatest of them all—the mistake of sup- 


we 


| umns of 


All of which is irrelevant 
to the point whether Mr. Blaine ‘‘ ever owned 
a share of stock in any coal, iron, or land com- 
pany in Ohio.” By putting Mr. Blaine into 
the same category with himself, Mr. Ames has 
settled the question whether the Bundy letter 
was a true statement of facts, and settled it in 
the negative. 


are now worthless. 


Our esteemed contemporary the Sun wishes 
us ‘‘to justify our assertion that it (the Sun) 
considers Mr. Blaine’s denial of ownership in 


Mr. Flower and his doings in a crushing para 
graph as follows: 
‘The State Journal desires to say most un- 


equivocally that while the published sentences 
were complete in themselves, as before stated, 


| and evidently meant just what they said and no 


more, they should never have been published by 
Mr. Flower. ‘he letter was a strictly confiden- 
tial one, and Mr. Flower bad no right to inform 
the public of itscontents in whole or in part. Had 
the State Journal been aware of its private charac- 


| ter, it certainly would never have consented to 
| publish the extracts, even in the body of a com- 


the Hocking Valley lands a lie important or un- 


important,” alluding to a charge of ours that it 
considered it ‘‘a not important lie.” We 
hasten to comply with its request. The jus- 
tification will be found in the editorial col- 
the of October 9, where it 
heads an article explaining its failure to no- 


Sun 


| tice this lie, ‘‘ Not an Important Lie,” and 
in the article itself suggests that the rea- 


posing that he owed his success to anything | 


but his pertimacious adherence to a good cause 
in defiance of party opposition, and above all 
in defiance of that element in politics with 
he has in his lot. The 
other young men of his class who went to 
Albany committed the same mistake, but soon- 
er. That he can bring anything worth mention 
to the support of Blaine is a delusion. In 
going to Blaine he leaves behind him nearly 
all that constituted his real strength, and in case 
Blaine is defeated he will not occupy that high 
and trusted place in the better politics which 
will, we trust, rise on Blaine’s ruin, that he 
would otherwise have had. And then the pity 
of it is that he is so young and could so well 
have stood firm and waited for what is sure to 
come if this Government be not a failure, and 
this nation be not a den of thieves ! 


which now thrown 


Lieutenant-Governor Ames, of Massachu- 
setts, has now ‘‘ put his foot in it” by making 
a public statement on the Hocking Valley mat- 
ter, saying that Mr. Blaine stood in relation to 
the Standard Coal and Iron Co. in the same 
way that he (Ames) stood. What this way 
was he proceeds to tell. 


stock in the Hope Furnace Co., paid for 
it, and took a_ receipt. These receipts, 
he says, were exchanged for bonds 


of the Standard Coal and Iron Company. 
“That,” he says, ‘‘is just where Blaine stood 
But Mr. W. D. 
Lee said that Blaine didn’t own the bonds at 
all—that he (Lee) owned them and gave them 
to Blaine as collateral security for a debt of 
$25,000. Plaine himself has never corroborated 


exactly.” So we supposed. 


Lee’s statement, but it is in evidence that both | 
Ames and Blaine were directors of the company | 
and therefore necessarily stockholders. Mr. Ames | 


insists strongly that Mr. Blaine did not own an 





acre of coal land in Ohio, and that the bonds — 


are, 


| 


son of its silence may be that it only notices 
‘*the first-class lies.’ We presume that had 
our contemporary considered Mr. Blaine’s de- 
nial a truth, it would have headed its article, 
** Not a Lie at All,” and have explained that its 
silence was due to the fact that in this case 
Plaine had not told a falsehood—at least 
this is what we should have done, and we 
think most papers not engaged in ‘‘ supporting 
Blaine.” Our esteemed contemporary is clearly 
in error, however, as to the unimportance of 
the Hocking Valley Lie, and indeed seems in the 
dark as to the proper mode of estimating lies. 
Let us say, then, that an important or first- 
class lie is a lie of which the consequences are 
Of course all lies are sins, and among 
theologians stand nearly on the same level. 
Rut among jurists and politicians a lie has to 
be weighed against its results. A lie which 
produces considerable effect always a 
first-class lie. Therefore lie told by a 
candidate for the greatest trust in the world 
is an important lie, as indicating dishonesty 
and deceitfulness, or, in word, un- 
trustworthiness of character. The Blaine lies 
we think, the most important lies ever 
told—the only lies, in fact, which, like the 
first shot at Concord, have been heard around 
the world. A newspaper which fails to notice 
such lies, therefore, really fails in its duty al- 
mostas much as if it kept silent about a great 
battle. 


serious. 


is 


a 


one 


The Madison (Wis.) State Journal sits down 


| heavily on Mr. Frank A. Flower, Commissioner 


He subscribed for | 


tion 


| ment 


of Labor Statistics, first, for publishing a 
private letter from Senator Edmunds, and again 
for mutilating the letter and imposing up- 
on the newspapers, including the State Jour- 
nal, by tellmg them that the omitted por- 
immaterial. The State Journal 
is particular to say that when the fraudu- 


was 


lent copy was offered to itself for publi- 


cation, ‘‘Mr. Flower’s attention was called 
to the asterisks, which he explained by say- 
ing that ‘the matter omitted was irrele- 
vant,’” and that the editors accepted his state- 
as correct. ‘‘The communication thus 
vouched for,” it continues, ‘‘was published 
over Mr. Flower’s own initials, the editors pre- 
suming that they had taken all necessary pre- 
cautions to protect themselves and in the inte- 
rests of truth.” It then washes its hands of 


| Claim all responsibility. 


munication in its columns; had it been made 
aware, also, of the exact nature of the omission, 
it would never have consented. Its edi- 
tors were misled in the matter, and, while 
regretting the entire affair, must positively dis- 
y. The issue is solely be- 
tween Mr. Flower and Senator Edmunds, and the 


| State Journal begs to be excused from partici- 





pating in it.” 


The Chicago 7ribune of the 7th inst. does 
not deny the genuineness of the ungarbled letter 
from Senator Edmunds to Mr. Flower. It mere- 
ly says that it never received this letter, and 
therefore was not aware that the pretended 
copy, which it had twice previously published, 
was a mutilated copy. It says that this 
mutilated copy was transmitted to it by 
telegraph from Madison, and that the copy 
put into the hands of the telegrapher had 
a hiatus marked by asterisks, to which his 
attention was specially called, but that he failed 
to take notice of it in the transmission. It is 
to be observed that the copy telegraphed to 
New York the same evening did indicate the 
hiatus, and that it was this indication and no- 
thing else which first led to our demand for 
the publication of the omitted parts. Although 
the Chicago Tribune does not itself question 
the genuineness of the letter,it prints the follow 
ing communication from Mr. Flower : 

**MapDIson, Wis., October 6.—{To the Chicago 
News.}—The letter published by you to-day as a 
pons copy of one written by the Hon. 
ieorge F. Edmunds, of Vermont, to myself is 
not a copy of any letter ever received by me from 
that gentleman. 

“FRANK A. FLOWER.” 
Mr. Flower has evidently been demoralized 
by supporting Blaine. It is possible that 
some word may have been misprinted in the 
copy which reached Mr. Flower, so that he 
may prevaricate a little and pretend that the 
meaning was different from that conveyed in 
the letter which he received. Anybody who 
would violate confidence as he violated that of 
Senator Edmunds, would be capable of pre- 
varicating about the contents of the letter 
afterward. 


In the elaborate and learned argument which 
Mr. Evarts made in the famous Stokes will 
case (p. 117), he entered into a disquisition on 
the subject of truth-telling, which it might be 
beneficial for him and other Republican orators 
to recall at the present time. He says: ‘‘ Now 
there is a maxim of our law, Qui non libere 
veritatem pronunciat, proditor est veritatis, ‘He 
who does not tell the truth is a traitor to the 
truth,’ and that idea is insisted upon by a dis- 
tinguished commentator, more at large, after 
quoting this maxim, as follows: 

***A lie is never half so dangerous as when it 
is woven up with some indisputable verity, and 
hence the use of the comprehensive form of 
oath administered in English courts of justice, 
that the deposing witness is to ‘‘ tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the cruth.” 
So, an extensive field of mischief is opened by 
mere exaggeration; for, as truth is made 
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the groundwork of the picture, and 
fiction lends but light and shade, it often 
requires more patience and acuteness than most 
men possess, or are willing to exercise, to dis- 
tinguish fact from fancy, and to repaint the 
narrative in its proper colors. In short, the 
intermixture of truth disarms the suspicions of 
the candid, and sanctions the ready belief of 
the malevolent.’ ” 

This admirable sentiment illustrates in a 
striking manner the successful characteristics 
of Mr. Blaine’s peculiar methods, and accounts 
largely for his ready invitation to the public to 
inspect his scrupulous honor and integrity. A 
principal reason, perhaps, why it has been so 
difficult for good old-fashioned Republicans to 
see the extent of Mr. Blaine’s falsehoods is, that 
he has so brilliantly interwoven with them bits 
and scraps of attractive verities. 





The appearance in the field of McSweeney, 
the American ‘‘ suspect,” bodes no good to 
Mr. Blaine’s cause. His story is a plain and 
straightforward one. He was an American citi- 
zen, staying in Ireland for his health. He was 
arrested, under the provisions of the English 
law doing away with habeas corpus, when Mr, 
Blaine was Secretary of State, 
thrown into jail and denied any form of trial 
or any knowledge of the charge against him, 
naturally appealed to his Government to pro- 
tect him, and to demand his trial in 
a court of justice or his release. His 
appeal was just the appeal that any reader 
of this paragraph would have made had he 
been arrested abroad in such a manner. It 
has nothing to do with McSweeney's original 
nationality. Had he been a Pole ora Hungarian 
travelling in Russia the case might have arisen 
in exactly the same way. But Mr. Blaine’s ac- 
tion in the matter has a good deal to do with 
his impudent demand for Irish votes, or for the 
want to see ‘‘ American 
citizenship protected abroad.” What did Mr. 
Blaine do? Nothing atall. He simply let Me- 
Sweeney lie in jail, and when he went out of 
oftice, McSweeney was still lying there, and it 
was through Mr. Frelinghuysen that the case 
was investigated and the man released. Me- 
Sweeney will devote himself for the next 
three weeks to exposing Mr. Blaine’s pretences 
as a defender of American citizens abroad. 


and, being 


votes of all who 





The legal rights and duties arising in the 
course of life on the rail are always interesting 
and very often exciting. A curious action has 
been brought by a lady passenger in the United 
States District Court in Oregon against the Pull- 
man Palace Car Company, to recover $25,000 for 
injury to her person caused by the accidental dis- 
charge of a pistol through the carelessness of the 
porter of the car in which she was travelling. 
It appears from the pleadings that the pistol 
was handed to the porter, who let it fallon the 
floor. If the porter was acting, as the lawyers 
say, ‘‘ in the course of hisemployment” in receiv- 
ing the pistol, then the company is liable ; other- 
wise not. Without desiring to anticipate the de- 
cision of this case, we must say that there is room 
for strong argument inthe plaintiff's favor. It is 
decidedly in the interest of the Pullman Palace 
Car Company that passengers should not travel 
armed. The discomforts of nocturnal travelling 
by rail are so great as often to irritate the tem- 
pers of passengers, and be likely, if they were 


generally armed, to lead to bloodshed, When an 





armed passenger boards a train by night, there- 
fore, and requests the porter to keep his pistol 
for him until morning, he simply acts in the in- 
terest of all, including the company. It ought 
to be the duty of the porter, if it is not, to. re 

lieve him of his revolver, and deposit it in a 
place of safety. Indeed, it might be well to 
make it his duty to disarm the car before 
the train started. The only objection to this 
would) be that in many parts of — the 
country the passenger would then be without 
means of protecting himself against the robber 
who occasionally ‘* goes through” the palace 
car and takes the watches, while the porter is 
blacking the boots at the other end. This 
danger, however, might be avoided if the 
palace car, like a hotel, bad a 
valuables could be stored, 


safe where 





Mrs. Kendal, whose theatrical standing gives 
her the right to speak with authority on the 
subject, has been reading a paper on the drama 
at the Birmingham Social Science Congress 
She discussed, among other points, the com 
plaint that is constantly made that the moral 
condition high as it 
should be, but insisted that for this playgoers 
were in part to blame; for the runs 
after notoriety on the stage, just as it does 
and the fact 
known as having ‘done wrong and taken to 
the stage” is enough (provided the wrong-do 
ing has been made sufficiently public) to draw 
good houses. Such a state of affairs 
certainly seem to show a low dramatic taste 
in the public if. it 
has not Mrs. Kendal generalized from one or 
two instances? Would it be possible to keep 
alive the business of any theatre long by means 


of the drama is not so 
world 


elsewhere, that a new actor is 


would 


were common; but 


of a constant supply of new actors or actresses 
who have qualified themselves for the work by 
doing wrong in a private capacity? The experi 
ment,is asubstitute for the ‘star’ system, would 
be very interesting in the United States. The 
country is full of people who have done wrong 
in one and another and have been well 
advertised by the newspapers. As a rule, we 
believe, they prefer the lyceum to the stage, 
partly, no doubt, 

career, requiring no 


way 


because it is an 

preparation or artistic 
capacity or thought; in fact, only a fair amount 
of lungs. 





The publication by the London Sta 
through a breach of contidence on somebody's 
part, of a draft of the English Redistribution 
Bill created a great sensation, mainly because 
although the bill does not reduce the number of 
Irish members, it 
considerable number of Lrish boroughs, nearly 
every one of which is a Parnellite stronghold 
Of course this is 
the bitterness of 
the Ministry. That 
ous a late speech of Mr. 
in which he predicts, in melanchols 
the probable return to the new Parliament of a 
Parnellite force which will inevitably hold the 
balance of power. In fact, 
as its probablesirength. The recent adhesion to 
it of moderates like Mr. George Errington, who 


proposes to disfranchise a 


calculated to intensify 


Parnellite hostility to 


this is considered seri 
Trevelvan shows, 


Strain, 


eighty is talked of 


figured so prominently a year ago as an interme- 
diary between the Ministry and the Vatican on 
Irish questions, shows clearly the opinion which 
is entertained everywhere as to the importance 


of Parnell’s future in British politics. The 
Ministry deny that the published draft) was 
more than one of three now under considera 
tion, and negotiations are going on with the 


Lords which seem likely to lead to a compr 
mise 
cent article of Lord Salisburv's in the A 
Quarterly, 


any scheme of redistribution, the Conservatives 


The way for this was prepared by a re 
Which sought to show that, under 


would guin by the new Franchise Bill 


The French are not making headway 
China, evidently for want of a) sufficient iand 
force. Admiral Courbet has taken possess 
of Kelung, in the island of Formosa, and has 


the coal fields at his me rey But Tams 


the west side of the island, which has the be 
harbor, and is one of the treaty ports, thus 
far has resisted ill iflewmipts if 

The harbor is well defended by 


and all attempts to remove them have bs 


thus far unsuccessful Admiral Lestes has 
suffered a severe check = in t ‘ 

to approach them — from | the re \ 
landing party of GOO men f 

and was repulsed with heavy loss. N 

impre ssion lias been mace if nN 

on the Const of thre Nn uinl had Wi! 
makes this serious is,that itis ar rs } 
nothing can be accomplished wit 

army, which would cost 

which the Ministry dreads to ask for, as they 
have Promise 1 that all this he ry un Une bias 


should be che up 


The rumorsof American mediation « 
The last is that the Chinese Government has 
made some very handsome offers of compre 
mise through the American Gevernment 
volving a six months’ armistice and Americar 
arbitration, but that M Ferry wonders whiv 
the offer was not made to him) directly Phe 
explanation seems to be that nothing is knows 
of the matter n Washingtar The Chinese 
continue to get the better of the French in the 
irgument over e question who broke the 
Preaty ot Tie si d not only is there a dis 
pute it tlhe sponsil tv {or ht I the 
road to Langson I ove! he authentic \ 
of the draf f the treaty itself, which the Chi 
nese ncocuse ( iin Fournier, the it erpreter 
f tammy g with The same cha ee has been 
made against him in France 

It is proposed in France to put a tax on 
bachelors, and a bill has been drawn up for 
the purpost which declares the object of 


the measure to be the increase of the popula 
tion. It seems very doubtful whether the plan 


will work, as the tax could hardly be made so 


numbers of unmarried 
The method, if 


what is wanted is an increase of the popula- 


— R 
iarve as to dmve large 


men into marriage true 


tion, and not revenue, is an application of 
the protective principle, and the payment 
of a bonus for every .child born. This 
adds to natural instinct a powerful pecuniary 
motive, and it is chiefly pecuniary motives ope 
rating in the other direction which make 
French families so small, and which, therefore, 
The money necded 
for the bonus could be got out of the Chinese, 
or some other ‘foreign devils,” as a war in 
demunity, 


need to be counteracted. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(WepwNeEspay, October 8, to TvEspay, October 14, 1884, 
inclusive. ]} 


DOMESTIC. 
Tue political event of the week was the Oc- 
tober elections in Ohio and West Virginia on 
Tuesday. The day was fair and all the con- 
ditions were favorable for a very large vote. 
All through Ohio the excitement was intense, 
and the country participated in the anxiety. 
The vote polled in Ohio was the largest ever 
known, and will probably exceed 750,000. 
Cincinnati was the scene of a number of dis- 
graceful occurrences. There were many ar- 
rests on charges of illegal voting. 
lot boxes were guarded by Federal, State, and 
city officers. In one of the numerous distur- 
bances a colored Democrat was killed, and two 
men were mortally wounded in a gene- 
ral fight in the Eighth Ward 
cinnati. Nine persons were wounded during 
the day. The Republicans had appointed 
about 1,000 Deputy United States Mar- 
shals for Cincinnati as an offset to the regu- 
lar city officers and Special Deputy Sheriffs 
who were Democratic. This engendered much 
bad feeling. The polls closed at six o’clock, 
and the returns, which soon began to come in, 
indicated Republican gains. They claimed 
the State early in the evening by about 20,000 





All the bal- | 


of Cin- | mance of duties in the official positions he has 


| men and merchants on Wall Street,on Thursday 
| afternoon, in favor of Cleveland and Hendricks. 


plurality, but later, though incomplete, returns | 


seem to indicate a Republican plurality of 
about 16,000. 
State, is the highest officer on the Republican 
ticket. In Cincinnati (Hamilton County) the 


Robinson, for Secretary of | 


Republicans wiped out the Democratic majority | 


and carried the county by about 2,500. 
Prohibition and Greenback votes in Obio will 
aggregate about 7,000. 


—— gained three Congressmen. In the 


‘orty-eighth Congress there were 13 Demo- | 


crats and 8 Republicans. 
probably now stand Democrats 10, Republi- 
cans 11. 
Tenth District is uncertain. Jacob Romeis is 
his Republican opponent. His free-trade record 
has been used against Mr. Hurd. A great fight 
was made in the Twenty-first District over the 
reé!ection of Martin A. Foran (Dem.) to Con- 


The | 


The Republicans have | 


The delegation will | 


The retleetion of Frank Hurd in the | 


gress, but he succeeded by 350 majority. In | 


the Western Reserve the 


tepublicans greatly 
increased their majorities. 


The Republican 


plurality in 1880 was 19,000; the Democratic | 


plurality in 1888, for Governor, 12,629. 


The election in West Virginia was for Gov- 
ernor, a full list of State officers, and the Le- 
gislature. Questions of taxation, and the course 
of the Supreme Court in the Wheeling Jn- 
telligencer contempt case, were made State is- 
sues. A fusion ticket of Republicans and 
Greenbackers was put up against the Demo- 
crats. Meagre returns indicate that the fusion 
scheme has been a failure, and that the State 
has been carried by the Democrats by an in- 
creased majority over that of 1880. The elec- 
tion of Wilson (Dem.), for Governor, is claim- 
ed by 10,000 majority. 


Ata meeting of the Straightout Republican 
State Committee of Virginia on Wednesday, 
Gen. W. C. Wickham, Congressman J. F 
Dezendorf, and A. B. Cock tendered their re- 
signations as electors on the State electoral 
ticket. A resolution was adopted withdraw- 
ing the entire electoral ticket and requesting 
the remainder of the electors to resign. This 
leaves a clear field to Mahone. 


The Independent Republicans of Connecti- 
cut have issued an address stating the grounds 
of their objections to Mr. Blaine, and saying: 
‘His success would be a declaration to the | 
world that our people have either ceased to 
hold honor and honesty the first conditions of 
political advancement, or begun to rate loyal- 
ty to party above loyalty to principle pos to 
country.” Among the signers are the Rev. 
Dr. Anderson,of Waterbury; Doctor Binney,of 
Berkeley Divinity School at Middletown; the 
Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford; and 
Dr. George T. Ladd, Professor of Moral Phil- | 
osophy at Yale, 


| letter as the only retraction and apology that I 
| am prepared to make to you, to Mr. Joy, to 


' jng that the Jaw passed ip 


The Houses of the Vermont Legislature, in 
separate session on Tuesday, retlected Senator 
Morrill for a term of six years. 

Judge Sawyer has been nominated for Con- 
gress, after a long contest, by the Republicans 
of the Thirty-first New York District. Mr. 
Wadsworth is the present incumbent. 

Dr. William Everett, of Quincy, Mass., will 
run for Congress against ex-Governor Long 
(Rep.). 

William J. Wallace, of Syracuse, United 
States Circuit Judge, has announced that he 
will vote for Cleveland. He has heretofore 
been a Stalwart Republican. 


Ex-Governor Seymour has written a letter 
in which he says: ‘‘ Governor Cleveland, the 
Democratic candidate, is an able, firm, and 
thoughtful man, who has risen to the position of 
Governor of this State by the faithful perfor- 


held. His unflinching courage in carrying out 
his trusts and bis unquestioned integrity give 
him a strong hold upon the confidence of the 
public. The excitements of the Presidential 
contest have not drawn him away from his du- 
ties at the Capitol of this State.” 

There was a great mass meeting of business 


The speaking took place on the steps of the Sub- 
Treasury. The demonstration was enthusiastic. 
At 3:30 o'clock the gathering occupied every foot 
of available space within bearing distance of a 
flag-draped stand, and it was a crowd fully 
equal in size and quality to that which assem- 
bled at the Garfield meeting in the same place 
four years ago. The speeches by Roswell P. 
Flower, who presided, ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
Dorsheimer, ex-Governor Salomon, and Alger- 
non §. Sullivan were heartily applauded. 
Great enthusiasm was manifested throughout 
the proceedings. The meetings and parade on 
Thursday evening, under the management of 
the County Democracy and Irving Hall, were 
equally successful. Union Square was crowded 
with people, and fully 15,000 men and boys 
were in line during the torchlight parade. Fire- 
works and music were among the attractions 
in the Square, and there was speaking at four 
open-air stands, The Academy of Music was 
crowded by an audience which listened to A. 
S. Hewitt, W. W. Eaton, of Connecticut; 
Governor Abbett, of New Jersey; Joseph Pu- 
litzer, and Charles H. Winfield. In Irving 
Hall addresses were made by Gen. Franz Sigel, 
ex-Governor Walker, of Virginia, and others, 

At a meeting of the Union League Club, of 
this city, on Thursday night, more than 500 
members being present, the nominations of 
Blaine and Logan were approved. The oppo- 
sition vote is estimated at from 30 to 40 per 
cent. of those present. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has written 
another letter to Gen. R. A. Alger on the Joy- 
Blaine affair, in which he says: ‘‘Mr. Joy’s 
second telegram to you makes a languid and 
foolish denial—which I attribute to his not hav- 
ing seen or understood my statement. But if 
Mr. Joy has seen my statement and denied it, 
or if, when he lands in New York, he shall de- 
clare that no such conversation was had in my 
—— then I have only to say that, whereas 

did not imagine that there could be more 
than one continental liar, I am compelled to 
think that there are two. Please accept this 


Mr. Blaine, and to the Republican party.” 


To offset Mr. Blaine’s assertion, telegraphed 
on Thursday from Canton, O., that Warren 
Fisher’s statement that he (Blaine) had of- 
fered a sum of money for the Mulligan letters 





was utterly untrue, and a mere malicious in- 
vention, it is replied that Mr. Fisher again as- | 
serts that Blaine did offer the money, and that 
the sum named was $20,000. 


The General Term of the Supreme Court of 
this State on Wednesday ave a decision hold- 


y last, probibiting 


in cities of more than 500,000 inhabitants the 
manufacture of cigars in tenement houses, is 
unconstitutional. 

Chief Clerk Healy, of the New York State 
Labor Bureau, who was dismissed last week, 
has been reinstated. A card signed by him 
and Commissioner Peck says: ‘“The differences 
heretofore existing between the Commissioner 
of the Department and its Chief Clerk have 
been amicably adjusted through the interven- 
tion of mutual friends and after explanations 
thorough and satisfactory.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States re- 
assembled in Washington on Monday with a 
full bench and a large attendance at the bar. 
Among the first cases to be heard are the 
‘* war premium” or ‘‘ Alabama claims ” cases 
of the Great Western and Columbia Insurance 
Companies against the United States, brought 
by appeal from the Court of Claims. 

President: Arthur, on Tuesday, appointed 
First Assistant Postmaster-General Frank Hat- 
ton to be Postmaster-General. 

In the International Prime Meridian Con- 
ference at Washington on Monday the Green- 
wich meridian was recommended, twenty-one 
nations voting for it, San Domingo against it, 
and France and Brazil abstaining from voting. 


The second Mackay-Bennett cable between 
Waterville, Ireland, and Dover Bay was com- 
pleted on Thursday. 


The ceremony of reinterring the bones of 
Red Jacket and four contemporary chiefs of 
the Iroquois or Six Nation Indians in the lot 
provided by the Buffalo Historical Society in 
Forest Lawn Cemetery, Buffalo, took on 
Thursday. A considerable number of Indians, 
a remnant of this once powerful confederation, 
were present. 

The will of Mrs. Augusta M. Huntington, 
formerly Mrs. Shumway, at Cincinnati, gives 
$300,000 in trust to Bishop Whipple, of Min- 
nesota, and directs that $100,000 be applied to 
the building of Shumway Hall on the Shat- 
tuck School grounds at Faribault, Minn., and 
$50,000 for its endowment for the education of 
boys. Another $100,000 is for the erection of 
Johnston Hall, in memory of her father, in 
Seabury. 


The well-known rabbi, Dr. Adolph Huebsch, 
of the Congregation Ahavath Chesed, whose 
synagogue is at Lexington Avenue and Fifty- 
fifth Street, in this city, died suddenly on Friday 
morning. Doctor Huebsch was one of the 
most popular men in the Jewish Church in this 
country, and a linguist of considerable attain- 
ments. He was fifty-three years of age. 


FOREIGN. 


An official despatch from Hanoi on Wednes- 
day said that Colonel Donnier, with two bat- 
talions of the foreign legion, two companies of 
infantry, and a section of mountain artillery, 
had an engagement with Chinese troops in the 
valley of the Loo Chuan River, on October 6, 
which lasted six hours. The Chinese made a 
stubborn resistance, but were finally complete- 
ly routed. Four gunboats assisted the French 
forces. Four of the French, including a cap- 
tain, were killed and twenty wounded. One 
thousand Chinese were killed. General Ne- 
grier’s column had gone up the Phulang River 
to cut off the retreat of the Chinese. 


A despatch received in Paris from Hanoi on 
Jor sary | night stated that General Negrier’s 
column had had an engagement at the village 
of Kep with 6,000 Chinese regulars, occupy- 
ing intrenchments around a central redoubt. 
The Chinese began the attack at 9 o’clock in 
the morning by trying to surround the French, 
and the fighting lasted until 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the retreat of the Chinese to- 
ward the frontier of China was cut off. The 


| Chinese troops then fled in the direction of 


Dargnan, pursued by the French. The Kep 
garrison defended their position bravely, com- 
pelling the French to surround the redoubt and 


| carry it at the point of the.bayonet, The Chi- 


nese Joss in the village alone was 600 killed, 
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The French troops captured all of the Chinese 
war material, mules, and horses. A French 
captain and twenty men were killed, and eight 
ofticers and fifty men were wounded. General 
Negrier was slightly but painfully wounded. 

A despatch from General Briére Delisle, 
under date of October 8th, said: ‘‘ General Ne- 
grier is pursuing the Chinese toward the village 
of Yentke. I have ordered that Kep, the town 
where General Negrier’s forces had an engage- 
ment with the Chinese, be strongly occupied, 
and that the Loo Chuan River and other out- 
lets be closed. Western and Southern Ton- 
quin are tranquil. The Chinese bands have 
been driven off and their chief killed. Our 
fleet is closely watching the coast. I assume 
immediate command of the troops, and am 
about to leave Hanoi.” 

The Paris Gaulois of Monday said: ‘‘It is 
idle to conceal the fact that Admiral Lespés 
has failed before Tamsui. He was unable to 
break the line of torpedoes or disperse the Chi- 
nese force guarding the torpedo posts. This is 
another instance of attempting too much with 
an inadequate force.” 

The news of the defeat of Admiral Lespés 
and the French fleet at Tamsui is confirmed. 
The Chinese. by hiding in the brushwood, suf- 
fered some 600 of the French forcesto land and 
come within easy range of their guns before 
they appeared. The Chinese General Tso then 
led an attack upon the rear of the French force, 
which became panic-stricken. The Chinese 
forces killed seventy men and captured one 
gun. The Chinese loss was 200 in killed and 
wounded. The fighting lasted five hours, at 
the end of which time the French retired to 
their ships. 

Admiral Courbet is reinforcing the French 
squadron before Tamsui, and is preparing to 
renew the attack upon that town. He has sent 
Admiral Lespés back to Kelung. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Dai- 
ly Telegraph said on Monday that he believed 
that China a week ago made the following of- 
fers to Premier Ferry, through the American 
Government: The Chinese forces to withdraw 
from Tonquin; Kelung to be temporarily oc- 
cupied by the French ; the conclusion of a six- 
months’ armistice, the dispute being in the 
meanwhile settled by the arbitration of Ame- 
rica. The correspondent says that M. Ferry 
objected to the last suggestion, asking why 
China could not make overtures directly to 
him. 

Premier Ferry, in the course of a frank 
conversation with friends in his own politi- 
cal circle, said recently that he expected that 
the coming session of the Chambers would be 
a brisk one. He denied that France was on 
bad terms with England, but said France was 
prepared to make arrows of every sort of wood 
to fire at England unless she gave France sa- 
tisfaction in Egypt. He declared that he had 
no exact understanding with Prince Bismarck, 
but that if he could turn an enemy into an ally, 
even at the cost of a heavy sacrifice of amour 
propre, he would do so. 

The French Chambers reconvened on Tues- 
day. The Minister of Marine asked a credit of 
10,800,000 francs to defray the expenses of 
French operations in Tonquin during the last 
three months of the year. 

Late advices from the Nile state that after 
the steamer on which were Colonel Stewart 
and his men had stranded, three natives came 
on board and told Colonel Stewart that he was 
only a short distance from Meraweh, which he 
could easily reach on foot, and where he could 
obtain assistance to float the steamer. They 
offered to guide the party there. Colonel 
Stewart and two companions started for the 
village, and when they had travelled out of 
sight of the steamer a number of men sprang 
from an ambush and murdered them. The na- 
tives afterward attacked those remaining on 
the steamer, killing all except four. The 
Sheikhs of the tribes between Khartum and 
Shendy have arrived at Shendy, and have ten- 
dered their submission to the Egyptian Gov. 





ernment. 


on Monday that he might still be alive. 

A messenger from Ambukol reported at 
Cairo on Saturday that after General Gordon 
returned to Khartum a boat with forty Euro- 
peans and Egyptians, accompanied by five ne- 
groes and three servants, grounded at Salamat. 

he Sheikhs offered hospitality to the party 
and enticed them to their houses, where they 


massacred all but fourteen of them, who are | 


now prisoners. It is unknown whether there 
are any Europeans among the survivors. 


General Gordon is reported to be at Sennaar, 
fighting the rebels and collecting the taxes. 


Rumors were current in Dongola on Wed- 
nesday that the Mudir is quelling the rebellion 
at Jub-el-Dair. The news of the Mudir’s vic- 
tory at Korti has reached Khartum and has 
greatly encouraged the garrison at that place. 
Other advices from Dongola state that the Mu 
dir of that place is sending out spies to assist 
the Nile expedition. 

Spies from Khartum reported at Dongola on 
Monday tbat the Mahdi is sending two large 
armies to attack that place, one across the de- 
sert and the other along the Nile. 

Osman Digna has abandoned bis attack up 
on Suakim, and is engaged in’ massacring 
women and children and stealing cattle belong: 
ing to the Amarar tribe. 

It is reported that General Wolseley has sent 
to the British War Ottice despatches in which 
he bitterly complains that his advance has been 
paralyzed by the failure of the commissariat 
and transport service. He says that the rail 
way to the First Cataract is broken down, that 
the stores at Wady Halfa are inadequate, that 
the camel corps is without camels, and that the 
equipments of the corps have been found in a 
rotten condition. 

The Khedive of Egypt has written a letter to 
Nubar Pasha, saying that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment will consider itself responsible for the in- 
demnification of Nubar and the Minister of Fi- 
nance in the event of the Tribunal’s sanction 
ing the seizure of their property on account of 
the suspension of the sinking fund. 

England has accepted Bismarck’s invitation 
to the Conference at Berlin, on Congo atfairs, 
provided it be contined to commercial ques 
tions. The Conference will meet en November 
6, Bismarck presiding. France and Germany 
will propose that the Danubian system be ap- 
plied on the Congo. 

The last session of the English Cabinet Coun- 
cil before the assembling of Parliament was 
held on Wednesday. Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, President of the Board of Trade, was not 
present. The dissension between the Marquis 
of Hartington, Secretary of State for War, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, upon the question of a com- 
promise in the House of Lords upon the Fran- 
chise Bill, is still in abeyance. 


A draft of the Redistribution Bill has been 
prepared by a Pritish Ministerial Committee, 
and will be submitted to the Cabinet on Octo- 
ber 21. 

Consultations ameng the British Conserva- 
tive leaders have resulted in a decision on their 
part to reject the redistribution scheme, to 
maintain their opposition to the Franchise Pill, 
and to try to force a dissolution of Parliament. 


The London Times understands that the 
English Cabinet Council have concluded to 
adopt measures forthwith to stop the audacious 
encroachments of the Boers in South Africa. 


Sir Hugh Childers, the Pritish Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it was reported, held a confer- 
ence on Thursday with Prime Minister Glad- 
stone upon the question of prolonging the pe- 
riod for the conversion of the English consols, 
which expires on October 17. It was decided 
not to prolong their conversion, the scheme be- 


| ing a failure, as bankers and insurance compa- 


nies refuse thus to convert their funds. Only 
a number of small investors have exchanged 
their 3 per cents for 24, per cents 


Colonel Stewart's murder was con- | 
firmed on Saturday, though there were rumors | ve 
| prevented by organized bands of Liberals, The 


| and the Eurepa sank almost imimediat 


Conservative meetings announced to le held 
in Birmingham, England, on Monday, were 


mob swept the officers of the meeting and 
speakers from the platform, at the Town Hall 

he Hall was badly damaged, and Aston 
Grounds were almost ruined. The Conserva 
tives propose to prosecute the Liberal leaders 
on a charge of inciting the riot 

The British Commodore on the Australian sta 
tion has been instructed to proceed to New Gui 
nea and proclaim a British protectorate over 
the southern coasts of that island, to the east 
ward of the 141st meridian of cast longitude 
The protectorate will include the islands adja 
cent to southern New Guinea, Settlement 
within the protectorate will not at presept be 
permitted. 

Edward Augustus Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D 
the English historian, has been appointed Pro 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford Univer 
sity. 

The marriage of Miss Ida Therese, daughter 


| of Captain Foote, U.S. N., to Lord Montague 


Paulet, son of the Marquis of Winchester, was 
celebrated in) London, on Tuesday, at St 


| George’s Church, Hanover Squarn United 


States Minister Lowell and a large and fashior 
able audience were present at the ceremonies 
The wedding presents were numerous. Queen 
Victoria sent an antique diamond bracelet: and 
a gold breakfast service The Prince and 
Princess of Wales sent a diamond necklace 
and an Indian shawl 

The steamers Roseriile and Furepa came in 
collision off Greenock, Scotland, on Saturda 
t \\ The 

captain, engineer, and four men of the latter 

vessel were drowned 

King William of Holland and the Duke of 
Nassau have held several interviews recently 
which have resulted in an agreement being ar 
rived at in relation to the succession to the 
throne of the Netherlands, It is as follows 
King William recognizes the right of the Duke 
of Nassau to the Duchy of Luxembourg, and 
the Duke of Nassau, in turn, admits the right 
of the Princess Wilhelmina (daughter of King 
William) to the throne of Holland 

The election excitement in Germany is in 
creasing. Conservative groups are agitating 
against Herren Stoecker and Wagner, anti 
Jewish leaders. There have been Socialist riots 
at Brandenburg 

During the twenty-four hours ending on 
Tuesday morning,there were 140 fresh cases of 
cholera and 104 deaths from that disease report 
ed in Italy, including 57 cases and 48 deaths in 
Naples. 

Intelligence was on Wednesday received at 
Rome of a hurricane at Catania, on the island 
of Sicily. Trees were uprooted and houses 
destroved. Twenty-seven persons were killed 
and 400 were injured. Owing to the severity 
of the storm, it was impossible to render any 
assistance to the sufferers during its pre valence, 
There is great distress among the poor. 
In the suburbs of the city many summer 
mansions are in ruins. The damage wiil 
amount to 4,000,000 lire. Three thousand 
dwellings were destroyed. Catania was visit- 
ed on Sunday by another hurricane. Thirty 
persons were killed. 

The Madrid Official Gazette announced on 
Monday that the cholera epidemic in Spain is 
at an end. 

F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, was mar- 
ried on Saturday, at Constantinople, to Miss 
Rerdan. 

The new Parliament building at Quebec was 
wrecked by an explosion on Saturday, at 12:40 
r.M. It is supposed to have been caused by 
dynamite. At 3 Pp. M. there was a second ex- 
plosion about thirty feet from the place where 
the first occurred. The new building is so bad- 
ly damaged that it is believed half of it will 
have to be taken down and rebuilt. Great ex- 
citement has been caused in Quebec and Ot- 
tawa, and the guards of public buildings have 

| been increased, 
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IF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY SHOULD 
SUCCEED? 


Tus is not quite the same question as, If 
Cleveland should be elected? True, the Repub- 
lican Machinists have always denied that you 
could separate the candidate from his party. 
He might be better or he might be worse, but 
if you said A you must say B. Their trump 
card to-day with all conscientious Republicans 
who would like to escape voting for Blaine, 


is the awful responsibility of replacing 
the Democrats in power. Yet everybody 


knows that this country is governed by 
a Congress, and that a vote for Presi- 
dent does not mean a vote for public 
measures or policy, but for simple admin- 
istration. Thousands will at the polls next 
month make this discrimination by voting 
with the Democrats for the Administration, 
and with the Republicans of their district for 
Congressmen, and for members of the State 
Legislature who are invested with the choice 
of Senators. This process has been going on 
for a long time, and has enabled the Re- 
publican party to keep control of the White 
House, while losing its majority in the lower, 
and barely retaining it in the upper, house 
of Congress. The Independents who are now 
pledged to resist the ascendency of Machine 
methods and standards in national politics by 
making an example of Blaine, are notori- 
ously divided on all the leading issues which 
are the concern of Congress, and of Congress 
alone. As the honest Gourgues said, three cen- 
turies ago, when avenging the Spanish massa- 
cre of French Lutherans in Florida, ‘‘ I do not 
this as unto Spaniards, nor as unto sons of 
Moors, but as unto traitors, robbers, and mur- 
derers” ; so of Blaine and his kidney the In- 
dependents now declare, when casting their 
votes against them, ‘‘ We do not this as unto 
Republicans, nor as unto protectionists, but as 
unto Star-routers, whiskey thieves, railroad job- 
bers, blackmailers, and perjurers.” 
Conversely, they vote for Cleveland, not as a 
Democrat, but as a patriot—that is, a man who 
cannot be bound by a party name to consult the 
interest of any man or set of men before that of 
the people at large. Looking to his use of the 
patronage, they anticipate at his hands fewer 
changes not for the express good of the public 
service than from Blaine ; appointments with 
reference to fitness, and not as rewards for per- 
sonal favors or as a means of furthering his 
own ambition; in short, an administration 
which, however labelled, will be conducted for 
the benefit not only of the constituency which 
elevated him to the Presidency, but of the 
whole body of electors. He seems to them the 
man best fitted, by professions, past actions, 
and native strength of character, to resist 


the extraordinary pressure to which he 
will be subjected by his own party in 
its hungry pursuit of office. Not Hayes, 


nor Gartield, nor Arthur brought to the task 
the independence and freedom from obligation 
which Cleveland will; while General Grant’s 
persistence, which was so marked a charac- 
teristic in the field, failed him miserably in 
the short struggle with the spoilsmen, to whom 
he became an easy prey. Cleveland, too, will 


be fortified, as none of his predecessors was, 
by the civil-service legislation (of Democratic 








~ . | 
origin), whose successful working has already 
won for it popular acquiescence, not to say | 
| publican Machinists and the impotency of the 


favor. Finally, if we can be certain of any- 
thing, it is that no mercy will be shown to cor- 


ruption masquerading in the party livery, and | 
| be removed, and we should have to confess 


’ 


that personal and party friends ‘‘ under fire’ 
will have to find some other body than Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s to thrust between themselves 
and justice. 

So much for the Executive : a Democratic 
head, if you please, but no partisanship in bis 
view of official duty. In electing him, how- 
ever, it may well happen that, with or without 
the Independent accession, the Democrats may 
make such local gains as to secure a larger ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, and to 
pave the way for ultimate control of the 
Senate. Then the contingency will arrive 
which our conscientious Republican so much 
dreads, for both branches of the Government 
will be in Democratic hands. Well, the first 
consideration is that, unless Republicanism is a 
failure, no harm is to be apprehended from a 
majority of the people managing the national 
business in their own fashion. The ‘‘ saviours 
of society ” will generally, on examination, be 
found themselves to need some looking after; 
and this must be true in the case of the Repub- 
licans, else their long lease of power, having 
given perfect satisfaction, should have been 
indefinitely prolonged. In fact, both parties 
have been implicated in all the legislative 
follies of recent years, as in the profligate 
modes of getting rid of the surplus (like 
the pension swindles and the river-and- 
harbor raids), or in the mischievous hum- 
bug of the silver coinage. The responsibility 
for all these has, of course, in the last analysis, 
rested on the party in power, and every 
Republican who has reason to fear their con- 
tinuance ought to be willing to see that 
responsibility shifted upon the opposite party. 
As for the great question of revenue, the non- 
achievements of a Democratic House have 
shown that there is no effective agreement 
among Democrats as to the principle of pro- 
tection or to the method of amending the tariff; 
and, such are the natural difficulties of the 
task, it is not possible to foresee what would 
be the result of a hearty attempt to deal with this 
subject, even if the Opposition were left out of 
account. 

We say a hearty attempt, because hitherto 
neither party has been disposed to lay down 
its doctrine on the tariff frankly and squarely. 
Equivocation has been the favorite art of the 
framers of platforms on this as on all other 
questions likely to affect votes seriously. The 
extent to which this has been carried ought to 
remove the last vestige of surprise at Mr. 
Blaine’s nomination, since nothing could better 
typify the demoralization sure to result from 
years of studied insincerity in the most solemn 
political manifestoes. If we could be reason- 
ably certain that, once masters of the situation, 
the Democrats would formulate and give ef- 
fect to their views on the tariff with refer- 
ence solely to principle, it would be hard 
to overestimate the ensuing moral gain to 
the country. Such anew departure would com- 
pel the Republican minority to follow suit on the 
other side, and to speak their minds in candor, 
and at last we should see an end to that dis- 


graceful embargo ou the most necessary legis- 








lation which the war, reconstruction, and the 
memory of both have, by the craft of the Re- 


Democratic party, until now imposed upon us, 
The padlock on genuine utterance would then 


that, thanks to our adversaries, another cardinal 
principle of Republicanism had been finally es- 
tablished. The movement out of which the pre- 
sent Republican party grew had for its shibboleth 
‘* Free soil, free speech, free labor, and free 
men ”—rights demanded not alone for black 
men but for white men. Free soil we have 
certainly obtained. Whether labor is to be re- 
garded as free, will depend upon one’s views 
of the protective policy. That men are not 
free while Machines can produce and make 
accepted a nomination like Blaine’s, needs no 
argument. Free speech since the war has not 
been known in Congress or on the stump. If 
Democratic success gave us nothing more than 
that, it ought not to be either feared or de- 
precated : it ought to be welcomed. 





=—s 


PANICS AND POLITICS. 


OnE of the latest arguments for Mr. Blaine is 
that a change of administration—meaning a 
change of party control of the executive branch 
of the Government—would bring on a financial 
and commercial crisis. Of course, no reasons 
are given for the supposition. If any were 
given, it would be easy to show that the 
country is in such a crisis now. The 
record of business and banking failures dur- 
ing the past nine months proves this conclu- 
sively. There is no other test or gauge of 
commercial health than the chronicle of in- 
solvency, and we find that in nine months of 
the present year there have been 117 bank fail 
ures, against only 28 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year (which was itself a 
very bad year), and 8,290 business failures 
against 7,358 the previous year. For the 
twelve months of 1884 Bradstreet’s estimate 
of business failures is 11,500. 

Now, it isa curious fact that every great 
financial crisis in our history—certainly every 
one that is within the memory of men now 
living—has occurred immediately after an elec- 
tion in which there was no change of party 
control. The crisis of 1837 came in the begin- 
ning of Van Buren’s Administration, — his 
predecessor, Jackson, having been of the 
same party, and the same faction of the 
party, as himself. The crisis of 1857 came in 
the beginning of Buchanan’s Administration, 
his predecessor, Pierce, having been of the 
same party, and the same faction of the party, 
as himself. The crisis of 1873 came in the 
beginning of Grant’s second term, and it will 
be remembered that one of the most effective 
arguments against Greeley was that his election 
would bring on such a crisis. These arguments 
were effective because Greeley was considered 
an erratic man. Greeley was beaten, but the 
crisis was not. It came at the appointed time 
—that is, when a wild course of speculation 
had exhausted itself. It came, as it always 
comes, regardless of elections, regardless of 
Presidents, regardless of parties. 

It is not easy to fix the precise date of the 
oncoming of the existing crisis. Speculation 


started upin the latter part of 1879, It ran 
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riot for two years, received a check, started up 
again, and proceeded fitfully till the Grant & 
Ward explosion took place last May. Then 
there was a general uncovering of all the com- 
mercial and financial rottenness that had been 
long gathering, and Wall Street was ‘* put 
to its trumps,” as it had been in 
1873, to avoid a general bank suspension. 
Loan certificates again came in vogue, by 
means of which the strong banks carried the 
weak ones over the period of immediate peril, 
and thus averted a general suspension. Few 
persons, except the Clearing-house Commitiee, 
knew how near the banking and business com- 
munity were to a general collapse at that 
time. 

Business men know perfectly well that one 
commercial crisis does not follow on the heels 
of another until after the lapse of some years. 
Before a new one can come, the débris of the 
old one must be got out of the way, and the 
spirit of caution which every panic plants 
in the minds of the trading community must 
be more or less effaced by the lapse of 
time. In a word, a new panic cannot come 
until the ingredients for it have been prepared. 
These are expansion of credits, inflation of 
prices, and general speculation. When busi- 
ness gets into this condition panic will come, 


no matter who is President or what party is in- 


power. That there is no saving grace in the 
Republican party to ward off panics is proved 
by the fact that the party has been in power 
twenty-three years continuously, during which 
time we have had two such explosions of the 
first magnitude, among the ruins of one of 
which we are still scrambling. 

But, supposing that there were some connec 
tion between panics and politics, so that a 
change of administration were likely to have 
an effect of some sort upon business prosperity, 
what are the fair presumptions to be drawn 
from the character of the two candidates for 
the Presidency ? Mr. Blaine is himself a spe- 
culator, and a peculiarly reckless one. Money- 
making by hook or by crook (and mostly by 
crook) runs through his entire career, from 
the time when he was selling guns to 
the Government during the war down to 
his Hocking Valley speculation. He is also 
extremely restless and fantastic in his ideas 
of public policy. His record in the State 
Department is one continued series of bully- 
ings and blunderings, all calculated to bring 
us into difficulties with foreign nations, and 
this at a time when we were in no sense 
prepared for such difficulties. With Chili 
and Peru, with Mexico and Guatemala, with 
Columbia and Costa Rica, with Great 
3ritain about the Panama Canal, he 
in trouble all the time, and the country was 
not free one moment from the danger of most 
serious and embarrassing complications until 
he was superseded and his irritating foreign 
policy reversed. The effect of such a policy 
upon commercial interests, if renewed by his 
election to the Presidency, could not be other- 
wise than hurtful. The very apprehension of 
it would dampen confidence and check the 
spirit of commercial enterprise. 

What business men want is stability, secu- 
rity, and safety. In Governor Cleveland we 
find qualities the very opposite of Mr. Blaine’s. 
Governor Cleveland is no speculator, 


| nated in his stead. 





was | 


He is | 


| riod down to 1869, 


not given over to money-making. He has no 
gang of Hocking Valley, Little Pittsburgh, 
Richmond & Allegheny, or Little Rock and 
Fort Smith adventurers and sharpers about 
him. He is a man of solid parts, devoted 
wholly to his public duties. He has shown by his 
action as Governor of New York that he cannot 
be swerved from his convictions of duty either 
by the clamor of demagogues or by the seduc 
tive influences of corporations. He is as safe a 
man for all business interests as Senator Bay- 
ard would have been had the latter been nomi- 
These facts have pressed 
themselves upon the thoughts of thousands of 
property-holding Republicans in New York and 
elsewhere—men who have something to lose, 
and who ask for nothing at the hands of Gov- 
ernment except that the laws shall be faithfully 
administered, and that the Chief Executive 
of the nation shall be a man who has shown 


| keep them in the 


by his life and career that he thinks more of | 
his duties to his constituents than of filling his | 


own pockets. 


THE PRESIDENCY AS A BUSINESS. 
PARADOXICAL as it reason 
why business men are afraid of James G. 
Blaine as a President is that he is so much of a 
business man himself. It isa fact not gene- 
rally remembered, that nobody has yet been 
elected President, or even seriously thought of, 
whose chief pursuit in life had been money 


seems, one great 


making. We have had farmers and 
lawyers and soldiers, and men of some 
fortune and men of no fortune at all; 


but we have never had a man who had de- 
voted himself with ardor and assiduity to get 
ting rich by trading and speculating. More- 
over, we believe it is safe to say that we have 
never had a Presidential candidate, till now, 
who, during his canvass, was not surrounded 
by political as distinguished from 
friends. Almost every prudent man belonging 
to any of the professions or callings from which 
our Presidents have hitherto been taken, has a 
friend or friends in the world of trade or finance 
whose advice he takes as to the investment of 
his savings; 


business 


but we cannot recall any case in 
which these friends have surrounded him in 
his canvass as being also his political friends, with 
the strongest claims on him for such political 
honors as it would be in his power, if elected, 
to bestow. In fact, their appearance on the 
scene as his most conspicuous advisers would 
have been considered a great mistake and a 
grave scandal. 

The old usage, followed from an early px 
that the incoming 
President's Cabinet should be made up of promi 


was 


nent statesmen, including his own competitors be 
fore the Convention, and it was with them that 
he took political counsel during his candidacy 
Mr. Lincoln acted on this usage when the Re 
publican party came into power. It was not 
until General Grant had that 
he began the practice of putting obscure men 
into the Cabinet, he had 
taken a fancy to them, as good fellows, 
or ‘‘old cronies” 


got well seated 


simply because 
; and he, too, was the only 
President who kept company which the coun- 
try did not like or felt u about. In 
other words, the public were not used to see- 
ing the Chief Magistrate surrounded or influ- 





neasv 


enced by men of whom it knew nothing, or 
only Knew that they were rich and good hands 
at making money. 

Blaine, however, goes far beyond Grant or 
anybody else in the treatment of politics as 
business. During all this canvass he has ap 
parently had no political friends, properly so 
called, at all. | 
lors have not 


His most conspicuous counsel 
been leading politicians, but 
There 
need to mention names, but nearly every prom 
inent backer he has is a man far better Known 


for his success in making or keeping money 


active and successful speculators is no 


the last, on the whole, perhaps requiring 
most talent—than for his success as a 
legislator or leader of public opinion Phe 
are the men who, whenever one of his busi 


ness ventures is unearthed, are found in some 
sort of partnership with him He does not 
background to 
political success from afar and rejoice in it 
They surround him publicly and manage his 


canvass for him, and let themselves be talked of 


and this so 


for good place s in case he is elected 
openly and unblushingly that one cannot resist 
the conviction that both he and they really 
consider the Presidency as a new and impor 
tant speculation, into which he is going for all 
he is worth, and the Vasa 

or ten of them,” like his 


, 
small fiver foretyght 


Northern Pacific in 


terests. He and they have, during the last 
twenty vears, been in all sorts of things 
known and unknown—Government contracts 


and land-grants, railroads, mines, and prot 
ably other things of which we have not as 


yet heard. 


They are now evidently preparing 
for what has long been in their minds as the 
greatest and best venture of all. As politicians 
nobody Knows much about any of them ex 
cept Blaine himself. but as ‘* business 
their 


even 


men 


house hold we rds The re is 
more uncertainty 


ideas than about the 


names are 


about their political 
that is 
like adamant for pro 


tection to every species of American industry 


candidate's All 


known is that they stand 


and especially their own, whatever it may be 


and it will be observed that the combination 
is watched with the greatest interest and 
approbation by all the speculative class 


Sage, Gould, Field, Robeson, Brady, Dor 
sey, Jovy, and nearly all the great railroad 
men, have got into the habit of hav- 
ing their own way with the State by hook 
or by crook, and like it, are enthusiastic 
Blaine men. Far from being disturbed by the 
Blaine letters and lies, they feel the deepest 


sympathy with Blaine under these exposures, 


who 


every one of them probably having been in 
affairs of the same kind which he would not 
have revealed for worlds, and would get out 
of, if caught, with the best lies he knew how 
to construct, 

In fact, the more one considers Blaine’s ca- 
reer and surroundings, the more satisfied one 
becomes that if he were elected, the executive 
oftice would be for the first time administered 
as a business by a firm, of which Blaine would 
be the head, and no ‘‘dead-head” either, and 
that the annual net profits would probably 
be greater than any ever made by a single 
concern, not excepting the Rothschilds, Its 
great value would be in the fact that, unlike 
the Little Rock Railroad and the Hocking 


' Valley mines, no capital would be needed, and 
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the returns would be so steady and sure that the 
profits might be divided at the beginning in- 
stead of at the end of the year. 








DR. BALL AND HIS BROTHER MINIS- 
TERS. 


Tne Erening Post prints a communication from 
a clerical correspondent, giving some account of 
the much-talked of dealings of the Buffalo 
Ministers’ Society with the Rev. Dr. Ball. We 
must say of it that it will be considered a very 
singular story by most honorable laymen. A 
socicty of ministers—of course gentlemen also— 
have aweekly mecting for ‘‘ literary improve- 
ment, the reading of original papers, and free dis- 
cussion.” At one of these meetings one of the 
members—Dr. Ball—was allowed to entertain 
the company with a story reflecting severely 
on the character of an absent man and ab- 
sent woman, which could only have been pre- 
pared by invention, or by a sort of investi- 
gation which is never undertaken except 
by hired detectives for the use of crimi- 
nal or divorce lawyers, and which no layman 
with any self-respect would engage in for any 
purpose whatever. It ought not to have made 
the slightest difference to this society whether 
Grover Cleveland, of whom this story was told, 
was a candidate for office or not. Candi- 
dates for office have their rights like 
other men, and one of these rights is that their 
private character shall not be grossly assailed 
in their absence on evidence collected in this 
way, even before a clerical society for ‘‘ literary 
improvement.” The society had no more 
business to listen to Dr. Ball’s attack on 
Governor Cleveland’s character than to one on 
that of any other citizen of Buffalo, without 
warning him, or allowing some one on his 
behalf to subject the Doctor to a little whole- 
some cross-examination. The Doctor, of 
course, cannot be restrained from pouring his 
indecencies into the ears of any individuals who 
are willing to listen to him and enjoy that 
kind of intelligence, but when it comes to giv- 
ing him a hearing before clerical meetings for 
** free discussion,” it is a different matter. 

The impropriety would have been gross 
enough if his tattle only concerned one man. 
Dut it also concerned, as all such tattle must 
concern, & woman, against whom, if innocent, 
it was an offence for which seven years in the 
penitentiary would be a slight punishment, and 
toward whom, if guilty, this dragging of her 
into shameful notoriety, thirteen years after 
the fact, was a piece of cruelty which 
we should have thought an assembly 
of ministers—of all men—would have con- 
sidered revolting, and would have visited with 
instant and indignant reprobation. Moreover, 
ministers, unless very young, are usually men 
of the world, in the larger and better sense ot 
the term—that is, they are men with enough 
experience of what has been happily called 
** the seamy side” of human life to know how 
strong and widespread the appetite for a 
certain kind of scandal is; how readily 
pruricnt imaginations concoct it; how ea- 
gerly it is received and spread; and on 
what flimsy evidence it is often allowed to 
blast reputation. In fact, there is no body of 
men in the country who ought to know more 
about it than ministers, fer none suffers from it 





so frequently. That the Buffalo ministers, 
therefore, should have been willing to let one 
of their own number fill one of their literary 
evenings with a very disgusting dish of it, will 
fill most gentlemen of other callings with 
amazement. ‘No action was taken” on this 
dirty story, we are told, and ‘‘no response eli- 
cited.” But there ought to have been very 
prompt action taken and a very decided an- 
swer given, The Doctor ought to have been 
told that that was neither the time 
nor the place for such revelations; that a 
body of clergymen was the last audience in 
the world to listén to an ez-parte and unsifted 
attack on the private morality of an absent 
man and woman, and a Doctor of Divinity the 
last person to make it. Ball ought to have been 
sent off with his pickings to the only proper 
market for them—the low and_ blackguard 
newspaper in the columns of which they 
finally appeared. 

Moreover, if there be any place in the world 
in which one would expect the golden rule, 
“‘Doas you would be done by,” to be treated 
as of solemn obligation, it is in an assembly of 
Christian ministers. And yet was there one 
man at that meeting who would not have felt 
outraged to the last degree had he learned that 
for any purpose, however good, a Buffalo pby- 
sician had devoted some of bis leisure to collect- 
ing stories reflecting on his private character, 
and served them up in ‘‘a paper,” without 
notice to him, at a meeting of the County Medi- 
cal Association? 

The correspondent’s notion that the society 
escaped responsibility for the Doctor’s perform- 
ances by remaining silent, and expressing 
neither dissent nor approval, is refuted by the 
facts. On the contrary, its listening to him at 
all enabled him and his backers to give out 
to the world that his tale had satisfied the 
members and had their endorsement; that 
they had accepted it as an ‘‘ original paper,” 
and a means of ‘‘literary improvement.” 
In fact, all his stories about sexual immorali- 
ties are now advertised as having had the ap- 
proval of thirty-five ministers, of thereabouts. 
Since the meeting described by ‘‘ X.,” he has 
prepared another and more disgusting tale, 
which in the grossness of its assertions and 
innuendoes can only be matched by Paul de 
Kock’s novels. He has evidently come to 
the conclusion that if this be the way to im- 
prove a corrupt society, he is the man 
for the work, and that awful examples shall 
not be wanting while he can hold a pen. 
One of the Republican Buffalo papers, the 
Express, which is strongly opposed to Cleve- 
land, was compelled in August last to refuse 
further credence to the Doctor’s stories, on the 
ground that although they had no doubt he 
meant to tell the truth about Cleveland, it 
knew of its own knowledge that he some- 
times failed to do so. His brother ministers 
will do well to imitate the caution and economy 
of the editor. 





THE POSITION OF THE ENGLISH 
NAVY. 
THE question of the year in England is Egypt; 
the question of the day is the Franchise Bill 
and the House of Lords; but the question of 
the hour is undoubtedly the condition of the 





navy, and so agitated has the public mind sud- 
denly become upon the subject that a little 
more strain in European relations would be 
very likely to produce a panic. The ques- 
tion has been seething, so to speak, for some 
weeks, and now it has suddenly been brough; 
to the front with almost explosive violence by 
the enterprising Pall Mall Gazette. This 
evening journal, under the editorship of Mr. 
Stead, has distinguished itself and greatly in- 
creased its circulation by the vigor of its con- 
duct and an enterprise not unfrequently tinged 
with sensationalism. It was the Pall Mall 
Gazette that practically started the agitation 
about the ‘‘outcast poor,” and that forced 
the Government to send out General 
Gordon; and now it has roused the whole 
country by printing a tremendous communiqué 
of ten columns on ‘“ The Truth About the 
Navy,” by ‘‘One Who Knows.” This ‘‘alarm- 
ing revelation” has evoked further elaborate 
statistical arguments, innumerable letters and 


‘| suggestions from correspondents, and a general 


discussion in all the papers. From the con- 
fused mass of discussion we shall endeavor to 
extract the main features and proved points, 
and place them succinctly before our readers. 
The ‘‘One Who Knows,” we may add at the 
start, may reasonably be guessed to be Sir 
Edward Reed, a well-known authority on ship- 
building and coast defence, formerly Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy, and now M.P. for Cardiff. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it must be kept 
clearly in mind that the question under dis- 
cussion in England is not whether the Eng- 
lish fleet is more powerful than that of any 
other nation, but whether it can be demon- 
strated beyond all gainsaying that England is 
irresistibly superior at sea to any combination of 
fleets which it is reasonable to believe could be 
brought against her. The first point at issue 
is, Has the navy, which is the national. in 
surance, increased in proportion to the war 
risks ? This is- easily answered by an over- 
whelming negative, as may be seen by a 
glance at the following table of increase and 
decrease since 1868—that is, during fifteen 
years of household suffrage: 





INCREASE (1868—1883), 

Population of United Kingdom........... 4,994,098 
Imports and exports United Kingdom £: vy 089:981 
— aan pila aaadaibinakiaeraiaacd 80,6 00,000 ewt. 
Pr assessed to income tax....... ‘£171 ,082,006 
British aare eS 528,545 tons. 
T py entering and clearing et ? nited King- 

i cose cicatatusressaneeaees 15,144,716 tons. 

DECREASE. 

PIS ck.iaaescosukdadeccandeneasan £80,000 


This startling result is still further empha- 
sized by two considerations : first, that 
whereas in 1868 England was spending on her 
navy almost as much as the four other great 
naval Powers combined, last year they had in- 
creased their vote by 44 millions, while she had 
reduced hers by £80 “000; and second, that 
the costliness of every item in naval shipbui!d- 
ing—hull, armor, engines, guns—has increased 
enormously, in many cases 100 per cent. 

The second point at issue regards the supe- 
riority of England in actual ironclads afloat. 
This is apparently the most important question 
of all, although, as we shall show hereafter, it 
is doubtful whether it be really so. Leaving 
out any discussion of the superiority of Eng- 
land to any ‘‘ reasonably possible combination ” 
of hostile fleets, tables have been pub- 
lished showing her relation to the French 
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navy, from which it appears that while of 
ironclads and coast defences afloat England 
has 329,520 tons displacement, France has only 
193,775 tons displacement, and of ironclads 
building England has 66,450 tons, while France 
has 51,080 tons. Numerically England has 51 
ships of all sizes, and France 37, while England 
has 8 ships building and France7. We omit 
the figures showing age and weight of guns. 
At first sight it would appear that Eng- 
land is vastly ahead of France in almost every 
respect. This, however, is not the case. In 
the old days of the great naval wars a line-of- 
battle ship was an easily estimated naval inte- 
ger, and by pairing off, one against another, 
those of rival Powers, a correct account of 
their relative strength could be obtained. But 
this simple method of counting noses is no 
longer of the slightest use. Generally speak- 
ing, displacement or tonnage affords the best 
standard of relative fighting power, but only 
when the compared displacements are contem- 
porary—that is, whenthe compared ships em- 
body the same stage of the science of naval 
architecture. An older ship may be both 
much bigger and much weaker than a more 
modern one. Similarly, number of guns is an 
uncertain criterion, for an ironclad with one 
or two guns of greatest calibre, if her speed— 
another most important point nowadays—en- 
abled her to do it, could keep out of range of 
any number of hostile vessels and destroy them 
at long range one afterthe other. The relative 
value of guns, too, almost as much as that of 
ships, depends upon their age. The new 18- 
ton breech-loader will pierce 18*4 inches of 
armor, which was the  penetrative power 
of the old 38-ton. And the employment 
of steel instead of wrought iron has made 
such a difference that the newest 64-ton is be- 
lieved to be equal to a 100-ton made a few 
years ago. Nor is the great preponderance of 
England in third-class vessels of much signifi- 
cance, as in time of war these vessels would 
hardly be permitted to venture to sea. 

What the tables do show is that England is 
much superior to France in first-class vessels, 
and superior, though very slightly, altogether. 
But per contra, they show that*this superiority 
is almost solely numerical; that the armor of 
the two navies has about the same thickness; 
that the French navy is, taking it all round, 
eighteen months younger than the Eng- 
lish, and, therefore, stronger to that extent; 
and that the French, ship for ship, carry 
more guns and heavier ones than the English. 
A commander in the English navy is responsi- 
ble for the statement that with the exception, 
perhaps, of those of the Jnjlerible, there is not 
a heavy gun afloat to-day on an English vessel 
that will not be consigned to the ‘‘ sepulchre ” 
at Woolwich as soon as it can be replaced. 
At present the Jnflerible, 1876, 11,880 tons, 24- 
inch armor, four 80-ton guns, is probably the 
most powerful vessel afloat, but by next spring 
Italy will have one, and perhaps two, much 
superior to her. Moreover, the English navy 
will be in a worse relative position in 1886 than 
it is to-day. 

But an examination of England asa naval 
power cannot by any means stop here. Can 
England in time of war protect her merchant 
shipping from swift cruisers of the Alabama 
type? The answer is that she has 19,000 mer. 





eee 


chantmen scattered all over the world to protect, 
and only twenty-four unarmored ships of a 
speed exceeding fourteen knots for their pro- 
tection. This statement, however, must be 
qualified by the fact that on a declaration 
of war all the ‘‘greyhounds of the At 
lantic” would be at the instant 
of the British Admiralty. Again, are the Eng. 
lish coaling stations protected against the dash 
of a rapid hostile cruiser? 
out coal is absolutely unmanageable, and is far 
worse than useless—a mere floating target; and 
yet half the places at least where English iron. 
clads can coal are entirely or almost unde- 
fended. Of the telegraph stations second only 
to the above in importance, ‘‘One Who 
Knows” says humorously, ‘A single * mid- 
shipmite’ with a hatchet might land at Port 
Darwin, and by a single blow banish Australia 
and the whole of our ships and commanders toa 
month’s distance from London.” As regards the 
defence of home forts, there are not more than 
two harbors in the United Kingdom adequately 
protected, and many of the principal port- 
towns would be liable to be burnt within a few 
weeks of a declaration of war. Moreover, the 
French have a naval reserve twice as large as 
the English and better drilled,-which is of 
great importance, as an ordinary sailor is of 
little more use than a land-lubber on board a 
modern complicated man-of-war. . 
Even after all the foregoing, however, the 
most serious point of England’s weakness on 
the sea still remains unmentioned. There is a 
word which the bravest commander on board 
the most powerful ironclad afloat cannot 
hear without uneasiness. That word is tor- 
pedo. A recent course of important experi. 
ments has shown that nothing with which an 
ironclad is provided can prevent a torpedo-boat 
from steaming within 400 yards of her and dis. 
charging a Whitehead torpedo, which would 
send her to the bottom. It follows with cer- 
tainty, therefore, that in the naval engagements 
of the future the ironclads will not venture to 
approach one another and open fire, thus cre 
ating the smoke which would conceal the ap 
proach of their Ceadliest foes—the swift and 
reckless torpedo-boats—until these latter have 
fought out a preliminary engagement of their 
own. A large number of these is consequently of 
the most vital importance, and for the cost of on 
ironclad fifty of them can be built. Moreover, 
besides the enormous loss, the moral effect of 
the sinking of a great ironclad with all on 
board would be terrible, whereas a few torpe- 
do-boats would hardly be missed. How then 
is England provided in this respect? The an- 
swer is easily given: Of first-class sea-going tor- 


disposal 


pedo-boats ready for action there is not one in 
England. At the end of the present year the 
respective strength of the naval Powers in 
torpedo-boats will be as follows: 

First-class. Second-class, 
England a4 53 
France . 50 3 
Italy 43 20 
Russia. .. 10 a) 


Germany has just ordered seventy, in addi- 
tion to the eight first and three second she 
possesses already. To bring England into 
line with her rivals, says ‘‘One Who Knows,” 
a hundred torpedo-boats should be laid down 
at once. 

Tt is thus clear that the condition of the 
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An ironclad with- | 





Exglish navy is such as to warrant much of 
the agitation which has so suddenly sprung up, 
and it is a remarkable evidence of the power of 
the press that a single newspaper article should 
have evoked an outburst of feeling from a 
public which has been deaf for years to pro 
tests in Parliament, and 
ties of almost all the 

the naval service 


the ceaseless entrea 
leading members of 
The reason for this anxiety, 
however, is not far to seek. In France, Russia 

Italy, Germany, the navy is the second or even 
third line of defence of the 
fatherland, equally with great aggressive move 

ments, 
enormous army. 


defence; for the 


there exists in each of these cases an 
In the time of war, if every 
ship in the navy of one of these countries were 
at the bottom, the country itself would be in no 
specially greater danger of conquest and parti 
tion, But in England the navy is not only 
the first line of defence, but also practically 
the only one 

the British fleet 
merey 


An overwhelming defeat of 
England at the 
The 
ian for man 
it is superior to any body of troops in the 
world, can hardly be 


would leave 
of either France or Germany 


British army, even admitting that n 


seriously considered in 


comparison with the enormous forces of the 


as M. Philippe Darvl, in 
his recent volume on England, 


Continental Powers; 
says, it would 
be ‘un dk jeuner ce 
Therefore, for England, the qi 
of the navy is the question of her very exist 


soleil, une bouchee de 


canon,” 


lestion 


ence, 


This has been fully recognized even bv 


her statesmen who were the greatest lovers of 
peace and of the development of bome life in 
Cobden said wet 


would, if necessary, spend onc 


stead of foreign conquest 
hundred mil 
lions sterling to maintain an irresistible superi 
ority over France at sea.” Mr. Gladstone, in 
his former Midlothian SPooe hes, distin tly and 
forcibly laid down a policy of naval supremacy 
instead of military conquest. And even Mr. 
John Morley, than whom there is not a more 
consistent antijingo in England, has just said 
that ** 


: } 
tional ¢ 


economy in that vital part of the na 
lefence would certainly be fraught with 
peril and disaster It would 
English 


to strengthen it 


therefore seem 
incumbent upon the 


take 


marine 


Government to 
“En 
s impro- 


immediate ste ps 
as Colbert says, ‘‘rien ne 
vise.” 
There are, however, finally, a few considera- 
be urged from the other side. In the 
first place, is it not rather a morbid exaggera- 
tion to regard all the other creat Powers of Eu- 
rope as Waiting to swoop down upon England 
the moment she is sufficiently unprotected? If 


England is in this danger, has she not brought 


tions t 


it upon herself by her aggressions and an- 
nexations, the list of which, from 18€8 
to 1884, all over the world, fairly takes 


one’s breath away? Where is the develop- 
ment of her navy to stop if she is to keep 
‘irresistibly superior” to any reasonably pos- 
sible hostile combination? Will she endeavor 
to be stronger than all others together, in all 
parts of the world? It is impossible. As 
soon as her foreign policy shall be under the 
control of the people, will not her ‘* patriotic 
anxiety” be directed to her affairs at home, 
her outcast classes there and the need for jus- 
tice in Ireland? Will not the question of im- 
perial responsibility give way presently to the 
simpler one of right and wrong? If England 
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is compelled to spend more money on her 
navy, will she not do better to economize it by 
stopping her costly and useless expeditions in Af- 
ghanistan, in Zululand, and in the Sudan, than 
by putting more pennies on an income tax al- 
ready too large at home? There is, more- 
over, no small advantage in making haste 
slowly in these days of compound armor, 
wire guns, and liquid fuel, when each new 
invention renders former constructions useless. 


And if Cobden is to be quoted at all, should it | 
not be from the letter to John Bright in which | 


he says that in all his travels three reflections 
constantly occur to him: ‘‘ How much unne- 
cessary solicitude and alarm England devotes 
to the affairs of foreign countries; with how 
little knowledge we enter upon the task of 


one of his operas was heard during the past 
year at the royal houses of Berlin, Vienna, and 
London. In Germany, opera ceased to be given 
in the Italian tongue long ago, and 
even in London last season half the 
operas, and almost all the singers, were non- 
Italian. The current, in short, is decidedly 
against the Italians. No one denies that for 


| the Italian lyric songs and fiortture the Italian 
| language and style are alone appropriate ; but 


regulating the concerns of other people ; and | 


how much better we might employ our ener- 


’ 


gies in improving matters at home”? 





GERMAN AND ITALIAN OPERA. 


THE recent collapse of Italian opera in London 
appears to have created an impression that 
opera itself is threatened with extinction. 
Nothing could be more groundless than such 
an apprehension. Dramatic music can no 
more be killed than the divine art itself of 
which, in its latest developments, it is the 
highest form. But one thing is undeniable: 
among all those who have a fair amount of 
musical education, a change of taste has oc- 
curred within the last decade amounting al- 
most to a revolution. Among the greatest 
musicians of the time, such as Liszt, Bilow, 
Tausig, Raff, Franz, ete., this change took 
place several decades ago, and from thence it 
slowly made its way to the amateurs of the 
younger generation, until now, in one country 
at least, the whole population is leavened with 
the modern ferment. To those who have studied 
the history of music there is nothing surprising 
in this phenomenon. The life of an opera sel- 
dom exceeds a quarter of a century, and what 
one generation laughs and weeps over appears 
hollow and commonplace to the next. 
who, not so many years ago, went into ecsta- 
sies over ‘‘ Norma” and ‘‘ Favorita,” would 
have yawned over the old operas of Handel 
and his contemporaries of the famous Ham- 
burg school; while those who now are compe- 
tent to appreciate Weber's ‘‘ Euryanthe” and 
Wagner's ‘‘ Meistersinger” have no ears for 
the flimsy and soporifie productions of Bellini 
Donizetti. There are indeed some few 
works of genius that.survive and gratify one 
generation after another, such as the _ best 
operas of Gluck, Mozart, and Weber; yet even 
they do not retain all their eloquence and 
warmth as time flies on. 

When Beethoven produced his ‘“ Fidelio ” in 
Vienna, about eighty years ago (1805), it prov- 
ed to be too ‘‘ advanced,” and after a few per- 
formances before small audiences it 
shelved till 1814. Rossini wasthen the arbiter 


and 


Those | 


was | 


of taste in Austria and Germany; and where is | 


Rossini now? Of his thirty-nine operas but 
two or three are now heard, and at very long 
intervals, 
operas, ‘‘ Lucia,” ‘‘ Favorita,” and ‘‘ La Fille 


du Regiment” alone have retained a small por- 


Of Donizetti's sixty-three or more | 


tion of their popularity; and as for Bellini, not | 


| 


opera has now become more dramatic ; it aims 
at painting all the passions, and not alone the 
sentimental and amorous ; and for such pur- 
poses the expressive consonants of the German 
language are often more effective than the 
mellifluous vowels of the Italian. 

In Germany, the change of taste from lyric 
to dramatic opera was effected gradually ; 
in England, it promises to be more abrupt, 
aided as it is by the circumstance that pro- 
ductivity has ceased in the former line. 
It is safe to predict that a successful lyric 
opera in the style of Rossini or Bellini will 
never again be written, because no composer 
who has talent enough to write a successful 
opera has remained uninfluenced by the mo 
dern dramatic spirit—witness Verdi. England 
and America will therefore have to follow in 
the wake of Germany or else drop out of the 
race altogether. It is quite possible that this 
winter the verdict will seem unfavorable to 
German opera in New York. Dr. Damrosch 
has secured a company with some good sing- 
ers in it, but be will be confronted with 
an opposition company, including the two 
most famous living representatives of Ita- 
lian opera—the only ones that draw full 
houses; and they will be assisted to a 
certain extent by the traditions of fashion and 
the greater familiarity of their repertory, which 
many frequenters of the opera do not re- 
gard with as unfavorable eyes as do musicians 
and critics. 

One amusing feature of the present situation 
is the cry of alarm raised by some that German 


| opera means Wagner, and nothing but Wagner. 


‘‘In Germany matters have come to a dead- 
lock. Though conservative critics may be 
loth to fully admit the fact, the influence of 
Wagner is complete and crushing. In every 
lyric theatre his works take an enormous lead 
in the repertory, and we look in vain for the 
appearance of a composer capable of chal- 
lenging the supremacy of the master.” This 
statement, which appears in the last number 
of that excellent periodical, the London Musi- 
cal Times, seems to lend color to the asser- 
tions of the Wagnerphobists. But although 
Wagner does gain every year over his col- 
leagues in every city of the fatherland, a glance 
at the repertory of their opera-houses must con- 
vince any one that in music the Germans are 


| the most cosmopolitan people in the world. 


They welcome everything that is good, no 
matter what country it comes from. Verdi, 
20ito, Gounod, Bizet, are quite as popular 
in Germany as at home; and in many cases 
foreign composers find their first recognition in 
Hamburg, Vienna, or some other city across 
the Rhine. There is indeed no ‘‘ composer 
capable of challenging the supremacy of the 
master,” but there are living opera composers 
whose works will become popular before long. 
Delibes and Goldmark are not of the first 





order, but their operas contain more interest- 
ing musical material than any number of 
**Semiramides.” The operas of Saint-Saéns we 
have not heard, but to judge by the criticisms 
passed on them, and by his orchestral works, 
they must be remarkably good. dut 
the coming man in the _ operatic world 
is Rubinstein, who has been absurdly neglected 
outside of Russia and Germany. His ‘‘ Mac- 
cabees” is a magnificent work of genius, and 
‘** Nero” is considered better still by Rubinstein 
himself and by those who have heard it. When 
we reflect that all these operas, as well as Wag- 
ner’s dramas, are as yet practically unknown 
in England and America, the laments we 
hear every day of the dearth of new operas 
appear very absurd. The trouble lies not with 
the composers, but in the incompetence of our 
opera companies,and the scarcity of people who 
have sufficient musical culture to appreciate 
the best dramatic music. 

A serious difficulty in the way of making 
good opera successful lies in the attitude of 
some of our best people, who patronize concerts 
but object to the opera for the same reasons 
that they taboo the theatre. Perhaps these 
worthy folk will learn in course of time to dis- 
criminate, and not condemn one of the highest 
forms of art because some authors have abused 
it. There is nothing in ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” 
‘‘Lohengrin,” ‘‘The Flying Dutchman,” and 
scores of other operas that can give offence to 
any one. An appreciation of this fact will 
ultimately help, we doubt not, to make good 
opera as popular here as it is in Germany. 


ENGLISH OPINION ON THE 
TIAL CONTEST. 


PRESIDEN- 


Lonpon, September 28, 1884. 

Norarng is easier than to lay before American 
readers a full, fair, and strictly accurate sum- 
mary of English opinion on the struggle which 
now occupies their nation from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. There is no English opinion at all. 
Nobody—neither journalists, statesmen, nor pri- 
vate individuals (except, of course, those ex- 
tremely few persons, countable almost on one’s 
fingers, who, havjng been in America, have con- 
tinued to follow the course of American politics) 
—nobody knows anything of the matter or has 
any views about it. I gather from American 
newspapers that an idea prevails that the Eng- 
lish are opposed to Mr. Blaine because he is what 
we call a ‘ Jingo,” and likely to adopt an ambi- 
tious, aggressive, anti-English policy. There is 
not a grain of truth in this notion. One of our 
most ingenious journals, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which combines radicalism in domestic politics 
with the advocacy of a spirited and energetic as- 
sertion of the imperial position of England in the 
world, cited Mr. Blaine’s nomination as an evi- 
dence that Jingoism, so far from being incom- 
vatible with democracy, was in the ascendant in 
the United States. But neither it nor any other 
organ has thought of considering his Jingoism 
formidable to English interests. Just as little 
has the protectionist platform of the Republi- 
can Convention affected English sympathy. Our 
Conservative party coquets with protection, or 
at least tried to begin coquetting three years ago, 
though the results of its first efforts have not en- 
couraged it to persevere. The Liberal party are 
by tradition free-traders, but the practical issue 
has been so long settled that one hears little of 
the question, and it excites no warmth. The 
Cobden Club, which appears to be considered in 
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other countries a powerful and active organiza- 
tion, has no importan:e in England, and recalls 
itself to men’s minds only by giving a dinner 
once a year, at which some political notability 
delivers a speech. The notion of its conducting 
a propaganda only amuses us. So far from de- 
siring to see a protective tariff abolished in the 
United States, our economists are beginning to 
hold that it is a piece of great good fortune for 
English trade and manufacture that your tariff 
is maintained ; and even the Lancashire men, 
who used to expect so much from its suppression, 
would now be rather alarmed than gratified to 
hear such news. They would probably lose more 
by increased American competition in other mar- 
kets than they would gain by the opening of 
American markets. Thus England has abso- 
lutely no selfish interest for desiring the success 
of any one rather than of any other among your 
Presidential candidates. 

This is one reason why so little is known here 
about the matter. It does not affect the country 
nor any Class in the country, whereas the political 
changes of all the great European States do, or 
shortly may, sensibly affect us, by bringing into 
power men whose conduct of affairs will touch 
our position in Egypt, or the colonies, or India. 
Still, one might have expected that the great 
quadrennial contest of a country in which we feel 
so much social interest, and with which our so- 
cial ties are so numerous, our intellectual and 
moral sympathy so close, would excite a lively cu- 
riosity, and be closely followed by our newspa- 
pers. Why is this not so? 

One reason may be found in the preoccupation 
of our people with the constitutional conflict be- 
tween the two Houses of Parliament. Although 
the agitation which has been going on for the 
last two months against the Lords is as gentle 
and good-humored as any agitation can well be, 
it employs the newspapers and fills the mouths of 
men to the exclusion of other subjects. But a 
more permanent and effective reason is found in 
the ignorance which prevails in England regard- 
ing American affairs—an ignorance by no means 
confined to the ordinary run of educated men, 
but extending to our statesmen, our leading per- 
sonages in literature, our oracles of journalism. 
Not one man in 10,000 among the educated 
classes had ever heard either of Mr. Blaine or of 
Mr. Cleveland. Some few may remember the 
name of Benjamin F. Butler, but how much they 
know of him may be gathered from the fact that 
that ‘“‘superior” paper, the Saturday Reriew, 
lately spoke of him as Governor of New York. 
The character, objects,principles, achievements of 
the two great American parties are equally dark 
to our people. They never could make head or 
tailof your politics except during the Civil War; 
and even then they mistook the attitude of the 
Republicans,and either supposed them to be iden- 
tical with abolitionists, or complained of them 
as timid time-servers because they were not abo- 
litionists. Reconstruction puzzled them, and since 
that issue disappeared they have entirely “lost 
touch,” as the phrase is, of what passes beyond 
the Atlantic, and can neither associate leaders 
with parties nor make out what claims on Euro- 
pean sympathy either party has to make. To 
most people the only way of comprehending the 
parties of another country is to establish an ana- 
logy between them and those of one’s own. An 
Englishman naturally supposes that the opposi- 
tion of Liberals and Tories, the party of equality 
and the party of order, is one which must appear 
everywhere, and he is encouraged in this belief 
by finding something of the kind in all European 
States. He compares the Fortschrittspartei of 
Germany, the Republican majority in France,the 
monarchical Left,or perhaps the Republicans and 
Irredentists in Italy, with his own Radical party, 
and their opponents with his own Tories. But 
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when he comes to the United States this method 
fails: all the parallels he seeks to establish between 
either of your parties and either of ours, vanish 
when closely examined. He abandons the task, 
and pronounces American politics incomprehen- 
sible. 

To state this is only to throw the question a 
step further back, and ask why it is that Eng- 
lishmen are so ignorant of the political affairs of 
a country where their own language is spoken, 
where so many political ideas and habits are 
identical with their own, whose political institu- 
tions have been derived from the same stock. 
It is not any greater than the ignorance of Eng- 
lish politics one discovers among intelligent 
Frenchmen and Germans. But it appears re- 
markable when compared with the knowledge 
which intelligent Americans have of the issues 
and struggles that occupy England, of the cha- 
racters and records of the leading English states- 
men. It is not to be explained by the fact that 
more Americans pass through England than there 
are Englishmen visiting America, for most of the 
latter come back as ignorant of American affairs 
as they went. It is really only an instance of the 
truth that in every country, but far less in Ame- 
rica than in Europe, an intelligent—what one 
may call a philosophical—curiosity is one of the 
rarest qualities. The love of knowledge, the de- 
sire to comprehend and explain things with which 
one has no direct personal connection, strong as 
it is in childhood, disappears from the grown 
man, and his interest is seldom roused except 
either by what is going to affect himself or by 
some person or event strongly appealing to his 
imagination or emotions. Twenty-five years ago 
Garibaldi, Cavour, and the whole Italian move- 
ment did so touch the imagination and emotions; 
twenty-three years ago the American civil war 
did so; but now that nothing striking happens 
and nobody striking appears either in Italy or 
the United States, our attention has slackened. 
The best instance of English want of enlightened 
curiosity is afforded by Switzerland. It is the 
country of Europe which our people most visit 
some to climb the Alps, which they have ex- 
plored with eminent energy and courage ; 
to meet their friends and because it is fashion 
able. It is also the country of Europe most in- 
teresting to a politician, and particularly to a 
politician coming from a country where democ- 
racy already makes strides. Yet there is not one 
Englishman in ten thousand of those who visit 
Switzerland who could give the most general ac- 
count of its political constitution, while the ma- 
jority do not even know, or care, what the form 
of government is. More remarkable still, al- 
though Switzerland is full of political instruction 
for England, there is not a single book in English 
which gives either a readable history of the coun- 
try, brought down to recent times, or a descrip- 
tion of the Swiss Federal system and of the work- 
ing of democracy in the Confederation and in the 
cantons. If you want to learn anything about 
Swiss affairs, you must learn German, and then 
go to Berne, Zurich, Geneva, fortified by intro- 
ductions, to make out something on the spot. 

It may be thought that this obstacle does not 
exist as regards the United States, because so 
many Englishmen, including Mr. Henrv Irving, 
although not including Chief Justice Coleridge, 
have written books about America. But it would 
be hard to find among these books any that con- 
veys to an Englishman a just conception either 
of the constitutional system of the United States 
in its theory, or of the practical workings which 
that system has come to take. I do not know 
that any European since De Tocqueville has even 
attempted to do this. The books that appear in 
this country about America are usually either 
records of travel impressions, more or less acute 


according to the observing faculties of the writer, 
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but always sketchy, casual, hasty, personal ; or 
else they are virtually political pamphiets, in 
which a description of some American pheno 
mena (usually the doings of the late Mr. William 
M. Tweed and his associates) is made the basis 
for an attack upon democracy, and a warning to 
Europe to pause, while it is yet possibl 
downward path. The general result is to give 
the English reader a confused notion that New 
York is in a very bad way, and that New York, 
which he is apt to fancy the capital of the coun 
try, is America, 
that there is a great deal in American conditions 
to puzzle the European reader 
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ence of a fixed written Constitution, and would 
be utterly incompatible with that sovereignty of 
Parliament which is the characteris f Enghsh 
government 

After dilating on English iznorance and want 
of curiosity, if mav seem stranve to sav that 
there is the liveliest desire among our people to 
hear about America. This nevertheless is true, 


and it is proved by the number of books annually 


published on the subject The somal conditions 
of your country, Its natural phenomena, its eco 
nomic state and prospects, are all matters full of 
interest for us. It 
do not and apparently cannot understand. 1 rn 


turn, 


is Only the polities which we 


therefore, to the statement that there is no 
English opinion regarding the Presidential con- 
test, no English sympathy for one side or the 
other, no feeling at all a wish 


except springing 


from the increasing good-feeling which prevails 
here 


mav be 


toward the United States, that a good man 
hosen, and that no troubles may arise 
h marked the election of 


like those whi 1876 


Least of all, in spite of what we see here of Irish 
implacability, and what we are told of the power 
of the Lrish vote bevond the Atlantic, is there an 
apprehension that the election of any President 
could disturb the amicable relations between the 


two countries : 


THE MEETING OF THE THREE 


RORS 


EMPE 


Paris, September 25, 1884. 

Tue late interview of the three Emperors on 
Russian ground has an unusual significance, not 
only because the Emperors were accompanied by 
their Ministers of Foreign Affairs, but also be 
cause this interview followed a period during 
which the relations between Prussia and Russia 
had become somewhat difficult. It is not so long 
since we heard it said that it was the ‘ manifest 
destiny” of Russia to make war on Germany. 
The Slavophiles proclaimed that such a war 
would be a sacred war; that Russia could not al- 
low Germany, under the name of Austria, to es 
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tablish her influence in the valley of the Danube, 
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to conquer the peninsula of the Balkans, and to | 


hinder her from seizing Constantinople. Klaczko, 
the author of the ‘Two Chancellors,’ says that as 
soon as Germany and Russia seem on the point 
of quarrelling, there is nothing more to do in 
order to effect a reconciliation than to say *‘ Po- 
land.” The interview has taken place in Poland. 
Before meeting his brother-sovereigns, the Em- 
peror of Russia had made his entry into Warsaw 
amid an enthusiasm well regulated by the po- 
lice. Constantly haunted by the memory of his 
unfortunate father’s end, the Emperor of Russia 
can be said to have received, on the day of his 
coronation at Moscow, acrown of thorns. Nihil- 
ism, an unknown, intangible, invisible force, is 
for ever dogging his footsteps ; it fills his soli- 
tude at Gatchina, it attends him on the railway, 
it neutralizes all his desires, his aspirations. He 
finds it in his own palace, in the highest ranks of 
society, in the army, inthe Administration. For 
a moment the Emperor tried to inaugurate an 
active policy, but he soon found himself power- 
less. He saw that his army required reorganiza- 
tion, that it would take years to accomplish this 
task, to finish the network of the most necessary 
railroads, to restore the finances. Meanwhile, 
what was there better to do than to fall back on 
the old alliance with Prussia? Prussia, to be 
sure, was now hand in hand with Austria. At 
the moment when a great war with Russia was 
almost imminent, Prince Bismarck had gone in 
person to Vienna. ‘ Veni, vidi, vici.” He had con- 
cluded with Austria the strongest alliance we 
have seen in our time, as it had its foundation in 
the wishes, the sentiments, and ambitions of all 
the German race. Itis not an alliance of courts 
so much as a bond between the German provinces 
of Austria and the new German Empire. If the 
alliance should be broken, it is felt that these 
German provinces, following a law as inexorable 
as the law of gravity, would join the sister pro- 
vinces of Central and Northern Germany. 

I said that the alliance satisfied all the ambi- 
tions of the German race; for if we see in the 
north an Emperor surrounded with German con- 
federates, kings, or princes, like a sun round 
which revolve planets and satellites, what do we 
see in the south? The Austrian Emperor ruling 
not only over German provinces, but over Hun- 
gary, Croatia, Bohemia; and, in the peninsula of 
the Balkans, new kingdoms, new principalities 
emerging from a sort of nebulous state, and 
drawn invincibly, some toward Russia, some 
toward Austria. To think that these kingdoms 
will long remain independent, that these crea- 
tures of diplomacy can ever form powerful dy- 
nasties, would be an idle dream. Their fate is 
sealed: they will become the satellites of the 
Austrian Empire, as Bavaria, Saxony, Baden, 
and Wiirtemberg are the satellites of the Em- 
peror of Germany. Future ages will see a dual 
empire, each with its confederates, and the mis- 
sion of the Vesterreich will then be accomplished: 
it will bring civilization to the East, and defend 
Europe against the barbarism of the Slavs. The 
statesmen of Austria have completely espoused 
these views ; it seems as if Sadowa had been 
fought a hundred years ago. All eyes are turned 
toward Salonica and the Egean Sea. 

Meanwhile, a sort of modus vivendi has been 
formed with Russia. It is agreed that things 
shall be for the present left to themselves in the 
peninsula of the Balkans. The new kingdoms of 
Rumania and Servia are allowed to live by them- 
selves and for themselves; and during this period 
of expectation Russia has been allowed, has been 
invited, to extend her possessions almost indefi- 
nitely in Asia, There she meets only barbarous 
races ; there she extends her influence as natu- 
rally as the soil imbibes water ; there her semi- 
pacific, semi-military conquests are noiseless and 





harmless. From time to time only we hear a 
question raised in the Englisi Parliament ; but 
what can England do in Turkestan? She sub- 
mits, after a while, to accomplished facts. She 
tries to have a neutral zone marked in Afghanis- 
tan ; she feels always a little uneasy about India 
and the approach of Russia; but she has her 
hands so full at present in Egypt that she is 
obliged to affect almost ignorance and indiffer- 
ence. 

The mind which may be called the command- 
ing mind in the present concert of the three em- 
pires of Europe bas for some time past shown 
little sympathy for England. There was proba- 
bly more said about England than about France 
at the meeting of the Emperors. It is always 
difficult, of course, to know the undercurrents of 
politics ; to all appearances, it is the desire of 
Germany to be, if not on friendly terms, at least 
on easy terms, with the French republic. The 
feelings of the German Chancellor are probably, 
with regard to France and to the French repub- 
lic, exactly the same as those of the Emperors, but 
these feelings have all tended in the same direc- 
tion, Ever since the days of Versailles, of M. 
Thiers, of Arnim, the invariable policy of the 
German Chancellor has been not to express any 
general or theoretical opinion upon the repub- 
hiean ferm of government—to let France “ cuire 
dans son jus,” to use a strong French expression ; 
to wait for the natural development of events ; 
to see how the monarchical and republican par- 
ties, how the Church and the Revolution, how 
even the worst revolutionary elements would 
work. France is a sort of huge political labora- 
tory, and Prince Bismarck has not been willing 
to hinder its natural reactions by the addition of 
any acids, It may be that the reactions have 
not been quite as sudden, as destructive, as some 
people could have desired ; the French Govern- 
ment has perhaps become stronger than would 
suit the secret enemies of France. But there is 
nothing alarming yet in this strength. The ac- 
tivity of the country is no longer expended on 
the continent of Europe: it is looking for new 
fields in Asia, in remote parts of the world. It 
is quite satisfactory to Germany that France, in 
the general breaking-up of the world produced 
by the progress of science and the rapidity of 
communications, should claim and establish her 
right to a colonial empire. The colonial fever 
has seized Germany. The Chancellor sees with re- 
gret that German emigration is absorbed by the 
Anglo-Saxon elements ; he would like to see it 
adding strength to German centres of culture and 
of power. In such an attempt he has the whole 
German race behind him, but he has naturally 
encountered the more or less open resistance of 
England. Wherever a new flag is planted, Eng- 
land arrives and tries to prove that some hundred 
years ago she had already planted hers. ‘“‘ La 
maison est & moi, je le ferai connaitre.” No, the 
whole house is not hers, and cannot be hers. 
Germany is now trying to make England feel 
how easily she could isolate her ; she is holding 
secret councils with her allies, and is helping 
France, not only in Tonquin, not only in China, 
but in Egypt. 

The financial coup d’état of Lord Northbrook 
must probably be considered as the answer of 
England to the interview of the three Emperors. 
England felt that she could not remain out in the 
cold ; that if the Continental Powers settled the 
affairs of Europe without even asking her advice, 
she must adopt a British, an independent policy. 
The question had arisen long ago: 
Egyptian finances be administered in the interest 
of the bondholders or in the interest of Egypt? 
The law of liquidation, which is an international 
arrangement, was inspired chiefly by the interest 
of the bondholders. By denouncing this arrange- 
ment, England declares indirectly that she will 
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no longer consult the Powers, that she will go- 
vern Egypt under the name of the Khedive. The 
act of Lord Northbrook is even bolder than the 
expedition of Lord Wolseley. 

If England is in earnest, if she gets possession 
of Khartum and remains there, if she organizes 
Egypt, if she makes a semi-repudiation of a debt 
contracted by corrupt and imbecile Govern- 
ments, if she gives to Egypt justice, order, and 
peace, who will really come between her and her 
task ? Who will tear Alexandria, Khartum, and 
Suakim from her hands? The enemies of France 
(and their name is legion) would probably like to 
see France enter into an open quarrel with Eng- 
land on the subject of Egypt, and make herself 
the soldier and the champion of European rights 
as opposed to British rights. If the French Gov- 
ernment is wise, it will keep in the background. 
I am sorry that M. Barrére, the French 
agent, was the first to protest against the coup 
@état of Lord Northbrook. Why should not Prus- 
sia, why should not Austria or Russia, protest 
before France? The Egyptian question is full of 
dangers, but it has perhaps more dangers for 
France than for England, or at least as many. 
We did not quarrel with England when she went 
to Egypt alone; she had invited us to join her, 
and we had distinctly refused. We ought not to 
quarrel with her now, when she is struggling as 
well as she can against the difficulties of a situa- 
tion which we have ourselves been unwilling to 
face. We must never forget that the English 
Government is a free Government, a Govern- 
ment de plein jour. We do not always know all 
its intentions, but we can always know something 
of its intentions. Whatdo we know of the meet- 
ing of the three Emperors? What is there be- 
hind this formidable silence? France has enough 
on her hands ; she has perhaps too much on her 
hands with Tonquin and China; it would be mad- 
ness for her to come forward in the interest of all 
Europe—which has in reality become to her a 
great unknown—and to come into direct collision 
with a Power like Great Britain. Under all forms 
of government—under Louis Philippe and the 
constitutional régime, under Napoleon III. , under 
the Republic—an irresistible force has always 
brought France and England together. History 
shows that England nas not been always the 
safest of allies ; in our quarrels with Europe, she 
has always been found at the end with Europe. 
But would Europe, if we chose to quarrel with 
England, not also be found in the end with Eng- 


Correspondence. 


PLACING THE DEMOCRATS IN POWER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: You must think Republican voters are a 
set cf “chumps” if you seriously believe that 
many can be led, by your Mulligan-letter tirade 
against Blaine, to place the Democrats in power. 
I don’t know how soft-headed they may be in the 
East, but, in this part of the country, Republicans 
who have supported party candidates on account 
of the principles of that party, will not be de- 
ceived by clap-trap cries of fraud into placing a 
party in power which, notoriously, has opposed 
nearly all decent legislation brought forward in 
the past quarter of a century. Neither will your 
slurs that this kind of talk is mere political stock- 
in-trade talk, lessen their belief that the Republi- 
can party has more and better principles than 
the Democratic, and, notwithstanding its short- 
comings, that it is more likely to carry them into 
execution. If you would show that the Demo- 
cratic party is safer to be trusted with national 





affairs than the Republican, then you might 
make converts to Cleveland. Out West we are 
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looking further ahead than the succeeding Presi- 
dential term of four years, and care more for the 
success of the party than for that of any mere 
man who may chance to be placed in nomination; 
and we will not consent to placing Democrats in 
power for a long term of years simply because 
they have for once nominated a man who has a 
cleaner (?) record in his short political career than 
his opponent.—Respectfully, J. B. ADAMS. 
CuicaGo, October 9, 1884 . 





[The tone of this letter is not such as we 
commonly exact of those who seck a hearing 
in ourcolumns, but we print it out of deference 
to the widespread sentiment which it repre- 
sents. On another page we have endeavored 
to show why the return of the Democrats to 
power would not be an unmixed calamity.— 
Ep. NATION. ] 





A CLEVELAND PROHIBITIONIST. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I ama temperance man, a total-abstinence 
man, and a Prohibitionist, and yet I am going to 
vote for Grover Cleveland—and this is the reason 
why. Let me illustrate by a story which I did 
not borrow of the Rev. Mr. Ball, of Buffalo. 

Several nights since I was called into the heart 
of this city (you may say to see a patient ora 
sick parishioner, or, as a great statesman, ‘to 
east an anchor to the windward,” just as you 
please), when, almost directly in front of our 
City Hall, where the Treasury is located, I saw 
several drunken men lying in and about the gut- 
ter. Of course, my first impulse was to help the 
poor fellows up and toa place of safety, and to 
that end I thought of summoning the policeman, 
St. John, and exhorting him to prohibit the re- 
petition of such scenes in our city: but before I 
had time to move one step, I heard a low whistle 
in the direction of the Public Treasury, and,glanc- 
ing up that way, I saw a man on a ladder with 
a kit of burglars’ tools in one hand and a dark 
lantern in the other, and heard footsteps of con- 
federates near; and the man on the ladder I could 
see had made a hole in the wall opposite the 
money-safe, and as he peeped through I heard him 
say to his pals: ‘“‘ Boys, there’s millions in it! I 
do not feel that I shall prove a deadhead in the 
enterprise. I see various channels in which I know 
I can be useful.” And just then the light of the 
lantern flashes full in his face, and I see, for 
shame! it is the face of one we had trusted in 
exalted positions, and of one who was still mas- 
querading before the people as a worthy claimant 
for further promotion. What was my duty un- 
der the circumstances? Although I am a Pro- 
hibitionist, I did not hesitate long between my de- 
sire to lift up the fallen in the gutter and to pre- 
vent that fellow on the ladder with a dark lantern 
from lifting himself up any further in the direc- 
tion he was going. I knew the former would stay 
quietly there for some time—for a good white, in- 
deed—but I knew that the latter must be arrested 
speedily in his career, or never, so I paid all my 
attention to him. 

Who tells me it is unjust to liken James G. 
Blaine to a common thief ? I would not, by any 
means, do so. He is not a common thief, because 
he is a very uncommon one. No one ought ever 
to suspect him of the crime of robbing neighbors’ 
hen roosts, or of presenting his pistol at the head 
of the traveller on the highway and demanding, 
‘*Your money or your life!” I do not believe 
there is anything of the petty sneak-thief about 
him—no highway robber in his character, no mid- 
night house burglar; but I do believe that he is in- 
comparably a more dangerous man than if he 
were any or all of these put together, for his vice 
is an insidious evil, that grows like a hidden can- 
cer at the heart of all law, order, freedom, na- 





tional security, and prosperity ; a moral dry rot, 
which, unless checked in its growth among public 
men, will eventually and inevitably undermine 
the very pillars of this republic. If our Govern- 
ment officials are to use public position as a ladder 
to reach up to private gain ; to use public influ- 
ence as a jimmy to pry open vaults of wealth 
(private or public, it matters little), then they are 
nothing more nor less than burglars of the refined 
sort, plying their trade on a grand scale. And 
this burglarious conduct is what James G. Blaine 
has been convicted of out of his own mouth, as 
any one who runs and reads should see—unless he 
be a Republican office-holder or office-seeker. 

Now, sir, it seems to me the national peril is so 
great that every Prohibitionist should turn for 
the moment from the men in the gutter and go 
for the fellow on the ladder with the dark lantern 
in his hands. And how shall we catch him and 
arrest his career! By the only possible means— 
voting for Grover Cleveland. If he does not get 
in as guardian of our rights and trustee of the 
nation, the other man will. Whatever stain there 
may be on Mr. Cleveland's private life, this we 
know, that he possesses those political virtues 
which are not only important, but absolutely es- 
sential, in the incumbent of the chief executive 
Office, if he is to resist the peculiar temptations 
and perform the special duties of that position, 
This is the way the political situation looks to at 
least one Prohibitionist, and he may add also (as 
a preacher) to one who thinks he fully estimates 
the value of personal purity as a virtue in the so- 
cial economy.—Respectfully, 

W. H. SPENCER. 
FLORENCE, Mass., October 13, 1884. 





COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE VIRTUES. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: To the quotations given in last week's 
Nation regarding the standard of official morali- 
ty, allow me to add the following from Cicero, 
De Officiis, Lib. ii : 


‘No vice, then, is more foul . than ava- 
rice, especially in great men and such as adminis- 
ter the republic. For to make a gain of the re- 
public is not only base, but wicked also and 
abominable. Therefore, that which the Pythian 
Apollo delivered by his oracle, ‘that Sparta 
would perish by nothing but its avarice.’ he 
seems to have predicted not about the Laceda- 
monians alone, but about all opulent nations.” 


Respectfully, F. M. G. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., October 6, 1884 





To THE Eprror OF THE NaTIon: 

Sir: The following aphorism I copy from Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge's ‘Daniel Webster,’ page 
360 : 

_ “The only thing worth having in history, as in 
life, is truth.” 


I think it deserved a place with the quotations | 


published by you last week under the heading, 
**Comparative Value of the Virtues.” 0.8. 
CHIcaGo, October 5, L884. 





To THE Eprror oF THE Nation: 

Sir : You have several times in your columns 
referred to those who decide the question of who 
shall be our next President on moral grounds 
only, and hence decide for Mr. Blaine. Of course 
the political fitness should always be the main 
issue. What we want is a wise and honest ruler. 
A perfect man is unattainable ; even a saintly 
man might make a sad failure as President ; but 
even on moral grounds, for those who profess to 
be guided by the ethics of the Bible, there ought 
to be no hesitation as to who is the better candi- 
date. There is no sin which the Bible denounces 
more terribly than the sin of lying. In the judg- 
ment of the last day this sin is chosen out as 
specially worthy of punishment, At the bottom 
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of the list of those excluded from the Holy City 
stand conspicuously the liars, ‘all liars,” ** who- 
soever loveth and maketh a lie.” The Master, 
when choosing a name to express the very em 
bodiment of all evil, calls Satan * the father of 
lies.” The severest words that ever fell trom his 
lips were azainst the hypocrites, the arch-liars of 
that age. No definition of lust was ever more 
thorough than his in the Sermon on the Mount, 
yet no one was ever so tender to its penitent vic 
tims. To-day, alas! we play the part of Simon 
the Pharisee rather than imitate the example of 
Jesus in this matter. 

Mr. Cleveland is accused of a single instance of 
want of chastity. ‘‘It was a grievous fault, and 
grievously hath Cwsar answered it.” But he Acs 
answered this accusation truthfully, manfully, 
and, it would seem, sorrowfully. Apparently he 
would ‘‘rather be right than President of the 
United States.” Mr. Blaine is accused of mak 
ing an unfair use of his official position, and of 
lying to conceal the fact. This is the gravest 
charge which can be brought against a states 
man. No one has a right to vote for such «a man 
until he has thoroughly investigated the changes 
against him. Mr. Blaine comes before the coun 
try as an honorable statesman 
the religious sentiment of the community as a 
pious man. Yet thousands of fair-minded peo 
ple of his own party beheve him to be a hypo 
crite. Christ once said to the hypocrites, “ The 
publicans and harlots go into the kimoatom of 
God before you.” 


He appeals to 


Let the Christian who loves 
his country thoroughly investigate the charges 
against both candidates, and decide upon this 
principle who shall go into the Presidential chair 


PRESBYTER 
October 4, 1884 


A WOMAN ON THE QUESTION 
HOUR 


To THE Eprror oF THE Nation 


OF THE 


Srk: As a woman who, although not vet a con- 
vert to female suffrage, has been interested in 
politics ever since I studied Peter Parley ‘s His- 
tories, I should like to say in a few words what I 
believe to be the feeling of scores of women in re- 
gard to the vital importance of the issue of the 
present political campaign. 

The Woman's Journal, although edited by a 
clever and no doubt honest set of female writers, 
no more expresses the sober thought of intelligent 
women on the question now before the people 
than do the utterances of the New York Tribune 
represent the sentiment of the Independent voters 
of the country, who, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, will cast the decisive vote in the impending 
contest for Reform, in November. 

For the first time in our political history, the 
private lives of the Presidential candidates have 
been subjected to an analysis and public exposure 
which will, when we return to our sober senses 
and one of our besmirched standard-bearers is 
installed in the White House, make us as a peo- 
ple blush for our gross curiosity and disregard of 
decent national self-respect. But the so-called 
“facts” having been thrust violently into the 
front of the battle, And into a position of rela- 
tively undue prominence, it behooves every voter, . 
but particularly the non-partisan class, to con 
sider the true moral import which a vote cast for 
Cleveland or for Blaine will have to the rising 
generation of citizens. It is just here, it seems 
to my illogical woman's mind, that those who do 
not find it in their conscience, ‘‘ from moral scru- 
ples,” to vote for Cleveland, make a grave moral 
as well as political mistake, confounding beyond 
the just limits of justice and common sense the 
character of the citizen and the personality of the 
individual. 

The writer condemns, with the proverbial un- 
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compromisingness of her sex in such matters, 
Governor Cleveland’s admitted fault : there is no 
possible or admissible excuse for it, and he has 
By action, and the words of his 
friends, he has uttered the contrition of the 
guilty but repentant King of Israel. Such sins 
bring their punishment with merciless certainty, 
and Governor Cleveland’s, like David's, has found 
him out, and the national verdict is, absolute con- 
demnation. 

But what the man who has a vote to cast in 
November must consider is, that he is not called 
upon to select a husband for his daughter or sis- 
ter, a family intimate, a good physician, a rector 
for his parish, a tutor for his son, or the president 
of asociety for the suppression of vice; but a chief 
executive officer of a great organization, in the 
honest business administration of which he is 
much concerned, and for whose good order he is, 
to the extent of his influence, responsible. What 
is of equal importance in this discussion, his free- 
dom of choice is not entire; his selection is limited 
to at most four—I beg Mrs. Lockwood's pardon— 
five candidates, and it is his duty to vote for that 
man who will best serve the public interests over 
which he is called to preside. Will Blaine or 
Cleveland, judged by the light of their past ca- 
reers, make the most efficient and honest public 
servant? Cleveland, in every relation of life, 
public and private, save one, is admitted to have 
done his duty faithfully, honestly, quietly, and 
above all, as a public officer of the people, to have 
evidenced the possession of those qualities which 
all thoughtful men, irrespective of party, concede 
that the political purity of the country now 
stands in dire peril for the lack of. Blaine’s public 
record, when scrutinized, reveals the fact that per- 
sonal interests have been ever with him para- 
mount to public weal and national needs. His 
faith both to woman and man has been questioned, 
and, as a public official during the twenty-five 
most critical years of our history, he has identi- 
fied bimself with no measure of reform or great 
question of public policy. Which is to-day (and 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof) the 
most pressing and menacing evil to us as a people, 
social immorality or political dishonesty and 
greed ? That is the question for men to put to 
themselves, and to the non-partisan observer 
without a vote, it seems that the answer is writ- 
ten clearly on every page of our domestic and 


made none, 


public records. 

Although there may be some signs of moral de- 
cay in our social life—such as the alarming in- 
crease of cases of marital infelicity and unright- 
eous divorce which disgrace our dockets—these 
signs are warnings which are being heeded, and 
the very horror which such revelations excite 
shows that the great fountain of the nation’s life 
is pure and undefiled ; whereas the unprecedented 
increase in all kinds of mercantile and fiduciary 
dishonesty and breach of trust—the Star-route 
cases, the Grant & Ward ‘‘Government con- 
tracts,” the late unearthing of defalcation in 
every Government department in Washington, 
the duplication in a decade of our municipal in- 
debtedness (shown by an article in Harper's Ma- 
gazine for October, 1884, to have increased from 
$528,244,520 in 1870 to $698,271,199 in 1880)— 
speaks to us with startling clearness of the extent 
to which lying and stealing have undermined our 
civic virtues, and a people once given over to 
public and private fraud and faithlessness is far 
on the road which leads to social and domestic 
ruin. 

The question to-day is not one as to the compa- 
rative value of the virtues, but as to whether ex- 
travagance, jobbery, and bluster shall rule our 
national expenditure, administration, and di- 
plomacy, or whether these shall be di- 
rected and controlled by intelligent eco- 
nomy, honest merit, and conservative states- 





manship. If men can be persuaded to look 
at the matter earnestly, and with the sincere de- 
sire to do what is right, and not what is expedient 
for this or that interest, there will not be somany 
women to fall under the condemnation of the 
Nation for their unsound and childish political 
opinions—opinions, as a rule, unfortunately, only 
filtered down from their ignorant and one-sided 
Republican or Democratic male relations and 
friends. C. B. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., October 4, 1884. 





WHY PEOPLE DISCREDIT THE TRUTH 
ABOUT BLAINE. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Srr: Some of the correspondents of the Nation 
have been accounting for the attitude of Repub- 
licans toward Blaine’s railway operations by 
assuming that the people—especially the minis- 
ters who are supporting Blaine—are morally ob- 
tuse. Such a view seems to me neither correct 
nor helpful. 

Let any one recall for a moment the stories 
which have been set afloat during the last two or 
three campaigns, and the way in which voters 
were compelled to estimate them. Take for an 
example the account in a recent number of the 
New York Tribune of the origin of the Morey 
letter. If the account is true, the Democratic Cam- 
paign Committee was responsible for a monstrous 
outrage; if it is false, what a falsehood it is! 
And yet who knows anything about it? The 
whole thing, evidence, interpretation, and appli- 
cation, rests upon the authority of the Tribune, 
and I do not suppose any sane man would con- 
sider the story true simply because he saw it in 
the Tribune. Your editorial note on it showed, 
apparently, that you did not know what to make 
of the matter, and how, indeed, can any one find 
out? I may be particularly ignorant, but as to 
all that matter of the cipher despatches I am 
still in a hazy condition, and not at all sure that 
I have ever had a chance to see the facts in the 
case. To putitin general terms, the newspapers 
have told so many doubtful stories that they have 
lost their credit with ordinary people. In itself 
that isa very good thing, but it has its harmful 
side; it is working now very strongly for Blaine. 
When you consider his personal popularity and 
the natural desire which so many men have to 
find themselves in the hands of a real leader, and 
add to that the contemptuous impatience which 
is the only notice most campaign stories deser | :, 
there is nothing surprising in the fact that some 
men have stuck to Blaine all the more tenaciously 
because of the attempts to prove him dishonest. 
The impulse is not one which deserves reproba- 
tion; it may not be discriminating, but it is gene- 
rous, and the assumption that such men have not 
been evolved up to the point of comprehending 
what stealing means, may be a clever piece of 
sneering, but it will not be likely to convert any- 
body. 

I think it may, perhaps, be of some use to point 
out the fact that the charges against Blaine e e 
essentially different from those which I have 
spoken of above, in that no man need rely upon 
a reporter or a newspaper for the facts. For 
once, we can get at the facts for ourselves and 
pass judgment upon them without the interven- 


cost. The records of Mr. Blaine’s operations in 
railways are to be found in every public library, 
and afew hours’ work will put any intelligent 
man in a position to judge for himself. 
this, I take it, is all that is asked: that men will 
not let their righteous indignation at slander lead 


them to shirk the plain duty of examining 


these facts, The strength of the effort against 
Blaine lies in the fact that five out of every ten 





And | 


men who read those letters will never vote for the 
man who wrote them.—Very respectfully, 
BP. 


Lerpzie, Saxony, September 26, 1884. 





‘“* BLAINE’S IDEA.” 
To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 


Str: The Republican newspapers here, and I 
presume in other cities also, are displaying in 
their office windows a map of the United States 
labelled ‘ Blaine’s Idea.” At the top of the map, 
obliterating a large part of the country, and the 
most prominent thing in it, is Blaine himself ! 
Truly, does not this represent Blaine’s ideal and 
idea ever since he has been in public life? We 
must thank the Republican Committee for so 
frank an avowal of Blaine’s modest and patriotic 
‘*idea.” VOL. 

CLEVELAND, October 9, 1884. 





RUSSIAN COMPETITION IN PETROLEUM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: The editorial note concerning Russian pe- 
troleum in your issue of October 2 was widely 
read and commented upon here, and its views 
fully endorsed by the more careful and conserva- 
tive members of the petroleum trade. Such pub- 
lications cannot but be of the greatest service in 
helping to form a public opinion favorable to the 
maintenance of fair prices for American products, 
and discouraging senseless panic and the wild 
speculation that always precedes and commonly 
follows such a state of affairs. There is no ques- 
tion, I think, that the best-informed and most in- 
telligent men connected with the petroleum inte- 
rest are steadily of the opinion that no foreign 
fields or influences are likely to affect the pros- 
perity of the American petroleum industry; but 
the great outside public do not seem to under- 
stand this, and the producers and holders of 
American petroleum are thus led to sacrifice not 
only their own interests, but for months have 
exerted a depressing influence upon prices—an 
influence not warranted by the facts. 

From present appearances, the world must for 
many years depend upon American petroleum 
fields for its supply of this great product; and 
the trade and the public should calmly consider 
how little reasonableness there is in allowing a 
Russian field, or even the opening of a limited 
territory in the old American producing regions, 
to cause disastrous panic and depression, affect- 
ing thousands of producers and workmen and 
their families. To-day the stocks of crude petro- 
leum are not larger proportionately than the 
stocks of our other great natural products, and, 
indeed, not so large when it is considered that 
America has practically no competition in sup- 
plying the world with its cheapest and most ef- 
ficient light. Work inthe American fields has 
been almost completely stopped ; and if it was 
not for the senseless fear of a small undeveloped 
field in one of the counties of western Pennsyl- 
vania (Butler)—a territory that could hardly sup- 
ply more than 6,000 to 10,000 barrels a day for a 
very limited time, even at the worst—all connect- 


| ed with this industry might be reasonably happy 
| and prosperous. But unreasoning depression and 
| fear seem to prevail in most of the speculative 
| markets; and so long as so little good sense and 
| stability are shown in American business, possi- 


tion of any partisan, bound to carry his case atany | bly no great improvement is to be expected 


BUSINESS. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., October 7, 1884. 





FRENCH COINAGE AGAIN. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NaTION : 


Srr: Your correspondent “ T. B.” is in error in 
saying that no coin bearing the legends *‘ Répub- 
lique Frangaise” and ‘‘ Napoléon Empereur ” can 





Tree 
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be ‘found without the dates of 1804 or 1805.” I 
have a 20-franc gold piece bearing these legends 
on opposite sides, dated 1808. R. 

Boston, October 7, 1884. 

a , 
THE ETYMOLOGY OF“ BUG.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Can any of your readers throw light 
upon the name “bug,” so often given to light- 
houses, e. g., the “ Little Bug,” Portland, Me., 
and the ** Bug Light-House,” Boston ¢ 

INQUIRER. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

[Perhaps the down-East Americanism ** fire 
bug,” meaning an ‘incendiary,’ would also be 
covered by the explanation sought for.—Ep 
NATION. ] 








Notes. 


LITTLE, BRown & Co. have nearly ready a new 
volume by Francis Parkman, forming the seventh 
in his series of historical narratives, ** France 
and England in North America.” It will be en- 
titled ‘Montcalm and Wolfe’—1748-1765; the 
period between 1700 and 1748 having still to be 
treated before the French chain is complete. 
They also announce ‘ Studies in Wordsworth, and 
Other Papers,’ by the Rev. Henry N. Hudson; 
the second volume of Baird, Brewer, and Ridg- 
way’s ‘Water Birds of America’; and a new 
edition of Bacon’s ‘ Essays, and Wisdom of the 
Ancients.’ 

Ginn, Heath & Co, have in press a school edi- 
tion of Schiller’s ‘Song of the Bell,’ annotated 
by Charles P. Otis; ‘An Introduction to the 
Study of the Compounds of Carbon; or, In- 
organic Chemistry,’ by Prof. Ira Remsen, of 
Johns Hopkins University; a translation by 
Prof. Geo. T. Ladd, of Yale, from Lotze’s 
‘Grundziige,’ under the titles ‘ Outlines of Meta- 
physic,’ ‘Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion,’ 
and ‘ Outlines of Practical Philosophy ’; a ‘ Hand- 
book of Latin Synonyms,’ by Prof. E. A. Shum- 
way, of Rutgers College; a ‘Sanskrit Primer,’ 
based on Buehler’s ‘ Leitfaden,’ by E. D. Perry, 
of Columbia College; and a new and enlarged 
edition of Prof. Stanley Hall’s * Methods of 
Teaching and Studying History.’ 

Cassell & Co, will begif at an early date the 
publication of ‘‘The Artist’s Library,” a series 
of handbooks on the history and practical appli- 
cation of art, originally published under the pa- 
tronage of the Administration of Fine Arts, at 
Paris, and now translated under the editorial su- 
pervision of Mr. John Sparkes, Principal of the 
South Kensington Art School. Numerous en- 
gravings will be given in each volume. They 
also announce ‘Fisheries of the World,’ by F. 


} 


| of unusual interest. 


with whom the above articles were chiefly con- 
cerned, and will furnish an original introduction. 
M. Edmond Scherer, the well-known critic and 
Senator, who introduced Amiel to French readers, 
and through whom Mrs. Ward has introduced 
him to English ones, has given much assistance 
to the forthcoming work. 

A novel of contemporary 
“The Poison Tree, or in 
Briksha,’ by Mr. Chatterjee, 
into English, and will be published immediately 
by T. Fisher Unwin, London, Mr. Edwin Arnold, 
who has written an introduction, considers that in 
Chatterjee Bengal has produced a writer of true 


Indian life, called 
Hindustani * Bisha 
has been translated 


genius, and praises highly the author's faithful 
pictures of Hindu life. 

We have received some sheets of a new publi- 
cation by Mr. 8S. Reinach on ‘Greek Epigraphy, 
whith promises to be for students of that branch 
of literature an important acquisition. The in 
scriptions given are Classified 
legal, religious, ete., and extend from the earliest 


(as to subject) as 


known down to the introduction of Christianity 
as the State religion of the Roman Empire. The 
inscriptions discovered in the sanctuary of Escu 
lapios at Epidauros by the ephor 
charged with the excavations at that place, are 


Cavvadios, 


They are engraved on two 
Pausanias, and, by 


way of specimen, Reinach gives the translation 


of the steles mentioned by 


of one with portions of the Greek text. The in 
scription records, not cures, in the medical sense 
of the term, but miracles performed by the Lord 
through dreams. They offer a curious parallel 
to the ** miracles” of the Church and those of 
Buddhism, not to say also those of the modern 
biologists, etc. The work of Mr. Reinach is 
not a corpus inscriptionum, but a treatise on in 
scriptions, which will be found of great utility, 
not merely to epizraphists, but to all critical 
students of Greek, especially of early forms. 

Mr. Reinach writes to the Rerue Crifiygue that 
M. Tissot, the learned Africanist, has left him all 
his papers, maps, and drawings; that the proofs 
of the first volume of the great *Géographie 
tomaine d'Afrique’ 
were corrected by the author, so that it can be 


Comparée de la Province 


issued at once, while the manuscript of the second 
volume, including notices of the latest discoveries, 
is ready for the printer; and that the greater 
part of the maps and drawings will form a third 
volume. The others will appear in the second 
An important historical magazine is announced 
to appear next January, the Archiv fiir Littera 
v_r-und Kis chenge schichte des Mittelalters. to be 
edited by a Dominican, Father Heinrich Denitte: 
archivist at the Vatican, and a Jesuit, Father 
Franz Ehrle. 1t will be devoted toarticles found 


ed on or composed of unpublished documents, 


Whymper, profusely illustrated ; and ‘Rambles | 


Round London Town,’ a book for children, by C. 
L. Mateaux. 

The third volume of “‘ Griggs’s German Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers and Stu- 
dents,” under the editorial supervision of Prof. 
George S. Morris, Ph.D., will be issued about 
October 25, from the press of 8S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. This work will be a critical exposition 
of Fichte’s ‘Science of Knowledge,’ by Dr. C. C. 
Everett, of Harvard. Other volumes will follow 
shortly. 

Readers of the interesting articles on ‘ The Lite- 
rature of Introspection,’ signed by ** M, A. W.,” 
in recent numbers of Macmillan’s Magazine, will 
be glad to learn that a larger work on the subject 
by the same writer is in the press, and will be 
issued by Macmillan & Co. early next month. 
Mrs. T. Humphrey Ward has made a complete 
translation of the ‘Journal Intime, of Amiel, 


B. Westermann & Co. send us the prospectus 
of an epitomized companion to the great work on 
universal history, * Allgemeine Geschichte in 
Einzeldarstellungen,” published by G. Grote in 
Berlin. The smaller history will be called * All- 
gemeine Weltgeschichte,” and will fill ten vol- 
divided among Antiquity, the Orient, 

reece and Rome, the Middle Ages, Modern 
Times, Our Own Time (Die neueste Zeit), As is 
customary, it will appear in weekly parts—140, at 
forty cents each. Th: 
the illustrations w 
those of the larger work, while the text has been 
committed to most competent scholars, 


unles, 


mechanical execution and 
ill be of the same high order as 


A philosophical library is in course af publica- 
tion at Buda-Pest. The ‘Méthode’ and the 
‘Méditations Métaphysiques’ of Descartes, 
Schopenhauer'’s dissertations, Hume's * Human 
Understanding,’ Taine’s ‘ Philosophes Classiques 
Francais du 1% Siécle’ have already been trans- 
lated into Hungarian by two professors, B. Alex- 
ander and I. Banoczi; and Aristotle, Aquinas, 


Hartmann, Leibnitz are to follow, 


| called for 


Volume iii, in the handsome new edition of Ten 
nyson's works now being published by Macmillan 
& Co., consists of the “ Idvlls of the King 
ume iv consists of ** The Princess” and ** Maud 
Three more will complete the series 

‘Half a Century of English 
Putnam's Sons) is the tithe, not quite rccurate 
true.” of a volume of LX) ss tel cartoons f: 
Punch for the 


facing each picture was allowed for the lesend 


years IN46-187s As a whole | 


and the necessary explication, the brevitw of tl 
latter is not excusabls Too often tl Amer 
reader will find it insut 





understanding of the 
r-editing for the American market was ris 
We need not except the cart 
relating to our Civil War, though these ex 
themselves, for the text is not wuandeal a 
being offensive 

Is there a special ¢ 
We have already noticed th 
Thomas Y. Crowell & © The san " ~ 
now send us a mor 
poem, in which the letter-press is very good, a 
there area dozen full 
by American artists. These, with possills 
exception, do not merit as 

Quite ai different affuir ow f ul 
which J. R. Oswoal wx ¢ hay 
much greater expense, and wit 
way superiot 
numerous and of a higher vde, but a very 
equal, The desig: 

MMAwIDArV) architectul i ‘ 
scapes, as usual in our work of this kind. a 
only satisfving residuu Mr. Fenn’s s t 
‘onspicuous among these in beauty and s 
ment 

We recognize in tl ose port e +3 
resque Sketches” (Oscoad) a 

* process” netnorandui sketches w vdern 


Xe 
A great variety of subjects are 1 2ntedon th 











student of the time must be glad that the proceed 
ings of the two rival conventions at Chicago are 


Rand, McNally & Co., 
publican proceedin 


accessible in book form 
of that city, publish the R 


volume comes to us from Mr 


the Democrati t 

Edward B. Dickinson, official stenographer of the 
National Democratic Conimittee, Ne 11] West 
Twenty-fourth Street, New York Both have 


indexes, and the former a diagram of the hall 
A careful reader of either will tind much food 
for reflection 

We would not question the utility, either, of 
Mr. Green B. Raum’s * Existing Conflict: between 
Republi «an Government and Southern Oligarchy ’ 
(Washington), and Prof. J. Harris Patton's 
‘The Democratic Party : Its Political History 
and Influence’ (Fords, Howard & Hulbert), 
though they are mere party weapons, and have 
as little historical as literary ment. Their func 
tion is to draw a red herring across the fresh trail 
that leads up to the Mulligan letters. Inciden 
tally, of course, they must tel] some truths which 
were once relevant and vital. The essential dis 
honesty of Professor Patton’s book is shown in 
the chapter on civil-service reform, 
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The ‘ Ohio Voter's Manual’ (Cleveland: W. W. 
Williams) is an exemplary publication having 
more than a transient value. It is a compendium 
of the laws relating to every officer eligible 
at the polls in that State, and in addition has 
fourteen appendices, furnishing statistical infor- 
mation which ought to be at every voter’s com- 
mand. No State should be without a similar 
manual, yet how few have one! 

From H. T. Wright, Kansas City, Mo., we 
have received a map and business guide of that 
thriving municipality. The topography is not in- 
dicated. <A brief historical sketch shows that in 
the memoir of Daniel Boone, published by Filson 
in his ‘History of Kentucky,’ occurs the first 
literary mention of the site of Kansas City. The 
population of the city is now about 110,000. 

The growing interest in the opening up of 
Africa to European settlement is catered to 
by a separate publication of Map No. 38 in Kie- 
pert’s Hand-Auas (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer). 
This is a general view of the continent on a scale 
of about 300 miles to the inch, and includes the 
whole of Arabia and the intervening country to 
the Indus. Aside map on a larger scale is de- 
voted to the Cape Colony. Supplementary to 
this isa map from the same well-known house, 
showing the west coast of Africa from Accra, 
on the Gold Coast, to the Ogowe delta, and a side- 
map of the Cameroon mountain district, which 
is under the German protectorate. 

Two sonnets on the theme ‘‘ Adjustment,” by 
John G, Whittier, stand at the front of the An- 
dover Review for October—a rapprochement 
somewhat noteworthy in itself, though it is 
more to be remarked that this form of verse is 
one to which the poet has not been addicted. 
Longfellow, too, took to the sonnet late in life, and 
left hardly any more admirable monument of his 
genius. 

The Proceedings of the Newport Historical So- 
ciety for 1885-4 have reached us. The papers 
here published are partly local—on the geology 
of the picturesque ‘ Paradise” tract, on neigh- 
boring geological disturbances, on the Rhode Is- 
landcoal measures (with special reference to their 
flora), on the Lirds of Newport; and partly relate 
to the other side of the continent. Mr. Bailey 
Willis treats of Mount Tacoma, in Washington 
Territory, of which he furnishes a very impressive 
sketch. The writer was engaged in the summer 
of 1883 in laying out a practicable trail to the 
summit. 

The September Antiquary quotes from Bliss’s 
* Reliquiz Hearnianz’ (3:18) the following pas- 
sage taken from the diaries of Thomas Hearne 
(1678-1735). It shows that the present practice of 
the United States is what that of the mother 
country was a century and a half ago: ‘ The 
transporting of books from beyond sea is a 
vast charge at the Custom-house in England. No 
country but England knows a tax on learning. 
The doctrine of Naples broached by the Emperor 
Charles V. is libri sint liberi, and that in a coun- 
try fertile of taxes.” 

Mr. W. Watkyss Lloyd essays in the Athe- 
meeum for September 27 to fix the true reading of 
the well-tortured line in ‘“ Romeo and Juliet,” 
“That run-awayes eyes may wincke,” etc. ‘“‘ That 
rude day’s eye may wink,” is what he would make 
it; but the dissidents will not be few. 


—Mr. W. E. Foster analyzes, in the Providence 
Journal of October 8, the Fiske-Harris collection 
of Rebellion literature which has just fallen to the 
Public Library of which he has charge. It num- 
bers more than 8,500 pieces, embracing 1,316 
books and upward of 6,000 pamphlets, the differ- 
ence being made up by newspapers, periodicals, 
sheet music, portraits, autographs, etc, Thus, 
there is a lot of posters offering rewards for run- 
away slaves (chiefly from Virginia), There are 





thirty-two separate editions of ‘Uncle Tom’s Ca- 
bin,’ translated into various Continental lan- 
guages ; and, in general, the foreign department 
of the collection seems to have been well looked 
after. ‘Several hundred volumes in French, 
German, Dutch, Italian, and Russian are de- 
voted to comments and discussions on the Ame- 
rican people, government, resources, armies, and 
prospects, in the Confederate States, and in the 
Northern States as well.” The original Confede- 
rate documents are very numerous and impor- 
tant. Curiosities are not wanting, but the library 
will evidently prove invaluable to the working 
student. Mr. Foster observes : ‘‘ Mr. (John Rus- 
sell] Bartlett’s ‘ Literature of the Rebellion,’ pub- 
lished in 1866, might almost pass for a catalogue 
of the Rebellion portion of this collection, as is 
shown by a copy of the work checked in ink ; 
though Mr. Harris had several thousand more 
entries than were here included.” We are glad 
to learn from the same source that our recent 
suggestion about a codperative index to the prin- 
cipal anti-slavery collections of the country has 
at least led to correspondence on the subject. 


—The contents of the second volume of the 
Transactions of the Linnzwan Society of New 
York are a continuation of ‘‘ The Vertebrates of 
the Adirondack Region (Mammalia conclude@),” 
and a “ Description of a new Genus and Species 
of the Sorecide” (Atophyrax bendire, with a 
plate), both by Clinton Hart Merriam, M. D. 
This work is an important addition to the litera- 
ture of North American natural history. The 
vertebrate fauna of the Adirondack region is, 
with few exceptions, that of the entire north- 
eastern portion of the United States, which gives 
the publication before us more than the local 
interest claimed by its title. The space devoted 
to each species is filled with information con- 
cerning habits, migrations, changes of pelage, 
benefits, destructiveness, modes of capture, etc., 
drawn from the author’s observations, or, when 
these are lacking, from others of the best authori- 
ties. Especially important are the field’ notes. 
In not a few instances the author has had excep- 
tional advantages for study, and the systematic 
manner in which his notes have been gathered 
enhances their value. He uses trinomials in some 
cases; in others, as if the long names tired him or 
he was bat a partial convert to the unwieldy sys- 
tem, he bundles together all the varieties or races 
of a species under its ordinary binomial syste- 
matic title. For the specialist most often the 
systematic name will fix the identity of the 
species treated; the vernaculars will commonly 
do the same for ordinary readers, in the Adiron- 
dacks. It would have been better, however, if 
the author had given a thought to the much 
wider circle of readers, sure to be attracted by a 
work of such merit and so much interest, and 
had placed at the head of each chapter in a few 
lines a concise summary of the characteristics of 
the type to which, in the author’s opinion, the 
various names belong. In the remaining volumes 
of the series the need of short diagnoses will be 
still greater, since those who make special studies 
of the lower orders so often disagree in respect to 
identities or applications of names, and the ver- 
nacular names are so often worse than worthless 
as guides. The volu ne is comparatively free 
from errors. Atophyrax (dromos, ipag) is the 
name given the new genus; it does not look well 
divided thus: Atoph-yrax (p. 221). 


—The American Ornithologists’ Union held its 
second Congress in New York recently, the ses- 
sion lasting several days. The election of officers 
resulted in no change from last year, Foreign 
members elected, filling the maximum number of 
twenty-five, were Seebohm, Saunders, Gaetke, 
Taczanowski, and Burmeister, A few associates 
were added to xhoge of Jast year, and about sixty 





correspondents were selected; the whole member- 
ship now including practically all the leading 
ornithologists of the world. The chief business 
transacted was the adoption of the reports of 
several committees, prominent among these be- 
ing that of the Committee on Nomenclature and 
Classification, read by the Chairman, Dr. Coues, 
and unanimously adopted as the sense of the 
Union. This report was voluminous, occupying 
several hours in reading, and embodying a set of 
“*Canons of Nomenclature” which provide for 
the use of trinomials, and in some other respects 
depart widely from the provisions of the Strick- 
landian Code of 1842, and the British Association 
Code of 1865—even largely affecting the Linnzan 
System itself. This report may be published 
within a year. Dr. Holder presented the report 
of his Committee on the sparrow question; it was 
unqualified in its condemnation of the English 
sparrow. Dr. Merriam read a report of progress 
of the Committee on Migration, showing a very 
large amount of work done in this field. The 
meeting was largely attended, and included some 
distinguished foreign naturalists, among them 
Dr. P. L. Sclater, Mr. Howard Saunders, and 
Dr. G. E. Dobson, of England. The social fea- 
ture of the occasion was the dinner given to the 
guests of the Union at the Albemarle Hotel. 


—Students of geology and paleontology 
will learn with satisfaction of the appearance 
of another instalment of Zittel’s excellent ‘ Hand- 
buch der Paleontologie.’ Although now up- 
wards of eight years in appearing, this 
manual has held its own during the entire 
period of its publication, and, indeed, bids 
fair to be the guiding work for systema- 
tists, no less than for students, for a very 
considerable number of years to come. Its worth 
lies not so much in the fact that the science treat- 
ed of is brought practically up to date, but in the 
circumstance that its editor possesses, beyond his 
own profound knowledge, a combination of criti- 
cal power and mental balance rarely met with 
among editors or compilers of scientific text- 
books. No. 3 of part 2 of the first volume deals 
exclusively with the highest group of the Inver_ 
tebrata, the Cephalopoda, a class of animals 
which, proportionately to their importance in 
their relations to geological chronology and 
zodlogical position, have proved troublesome to 
the systematist. Professor Zittel reviews at con- 
siderable length the classification of the Nauti- 
lidee Ammonitide, a hot-bed of discussion and 
dissensions among naturalists, and, while fully 
cognizant of the value of the classificatory at- 
tempts of his own c untrymen, the German and 
Austrian geologists—Suess, Waagen, Neumayr, 
and Mojsisovics—does not fail to recognize some 
merit in the much abused, but here greatly laud- 
ed, classification of Professor Hyatt of Boston. 
The almost total lack of books in the English lan- 
guage of the character and quality of the one be- 


fore us has long been felt by English-speaking . 


students of natural history, and many sugges- 
tions toward filling the void have from time to 
time been made by both publisher and scientific 
author. But so far practically nothing has been 
effected, and the prospect for the immediate fu- 
ture does not appear very bright. It is almost 
incredible that at the present time there is not in 
the English language a single original manual or 
handbook of zodlogy which would rank above 
third-class in a comparison with similar works 
that are constantly appearing in one or other of 
the Continental languages. Indeed, even among 
translations, the only one that can be considered 
to be of practical service to any one but the sim- 
ple beginner, is the ‘Manual’ of Claus, which is 
about appearing, As to palwontology, one soli- 
tary and sorry publication, that of Professor 
Nicholson, alone recites the tale of literary 


poverty, 
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—The sociological uses of genealogy are illus- 
trated in the October number of the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, in 
an article on ‘‘ The Supposed Decay of Families.” 
Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Dorchester, Mass., ex- 
amines this subject in the light afforded by the 
records of a single town, Concord, Mass. It is 
difficult to summarize his discoveries, but the 
first is as interesting as any, that the voting-list 
in 1881 contained the names of 166 men, corre- 
sponding to forty-four families found among the 
town residents prior to 1700, and indicating in all 
probability descendants of those families. The 
disappearance of the hundred families (in round 
numbers) also known to have lived in Concord 
before that date is accounted for by migration, 
extinction in the male line, ete. ‘‘The descend- 
ants in the male line of families that once lived 
in Concord, keeping up their respective names 
now in many, probably in most, of the States of 
the Union, in probably every county of the State 
and a very large portion of the towns in Massa- 
chusetts, are a host far greater than all the pre- 
sent residents of Concord.” Dr. Jarvis discusses 
family by family the apparent decay of the farm- 
ing class particularly. Mr. Waters’s ‘‘ Genealogi- 
cal Gleanings in England ” do not flag in interest; 
and since we have been speaking of Concord, we 
may notice that the will of John Scotchford, of 
Brenchlie, Kent, is given as that of the probable 
ancestor of the town clerk of Concord who died 
in 1696. This name is found in Dr. Jarvis’s list 
for the early period, but not in the poll-list of 
1881. Wills of Thomas Nelson, of Rowley, Mass., 
nephew of Richard Dummer; of Benjamin Wood- 
bridge, wi: leads the Harvard College gradu- 
ates; of Ezekiel Culverwell, of London, who 
makes one of his legatees Ezekiel Cheever, the 
famous master of the Boston Latin School: and 
a letter, in the nature of a will, of Theodore Par- 
giter, which speaks of his ‘‘ Cosen John Washing- 
ton” in Barbadoes (the date is 1654, just before 
the first Washington came to Virginia) — are 
some of the interesting features of the present 
collection. 


—Owing to the great interest which the citizens 
of Zwickau took in matters of the Reformation 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
Rathsschul - Bibliothek of that Saxon town is 
more rich in anecdota Lutherana than are in- 
comparably larger libraries of Germany. These 
hitherto inedited writings of the great reformer 
embrace exegetical and dogmatic discussions, 
letters, sermons, sayings, and table-talk. Most 
of them are contained in one large manuscript 
codex, comprising ninety numbers, and abound- 
ing also in Melanchthoniana. Dr. Georg Buch- 
wald, principal teacher at the gymnasium of 
Zwickau, has undertaken the publication, in in- 
dependent instalments, of these interesting rem- 
nants. He has begun with the first number of 
the codex just mentioned, embracing fifty folio 
pages, and containing a Latin ‘“ Prelectio” on 
the book of Judges. He has issued it in the 
original, with introductory notes in German and 


a preface by the biographer of Luther, Professor | from its misfortunes, and was ennobled by the 


KG6stlin (‘ Dr. Martin Luthers Vorlesung iiber das 
Buch der Richter,’ Leipzig, 1884). 
covers only the first eighteen chapters of Judges. 
It was written down bya hearer. It is mainly 
homiletical, in the reformer’s well-known allego- 
rizing vein. Its diction is vigorous and clear, 
and it abounds in bold though impersonal at- 
tacks on profligate priests and monks, prelates 
and popes. The editor, Dr. Buchwald, thought 
he had discovered imdications of its having been 
composed or delivered about the year 1529 or 
1530. Professor Kostlin, however, proves in a 
convincing manner, by intrinsic evidence, both 
positive and negative, that it must have been 
produced prior to Luther's revolt against the 
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papal authority, though very shortly before it. all in Nord und Siid. In the September Unsere 


In his digressions, Luther still inveighs against 


| presumptuous heretics who abuse the word of 


God for their arrogant purposes, and on the 
whole he speaks as a monk to monks; and Rome» 
though he denounces her wickedness, is to him 
still the holiest of places. The lecture is thus 
highly interesting as a contribution to the his- 
tory of Luther’s theological and ecclesiastical 
development. 


—The German magazines for October are of re- 
markable interest, though, in some cases, the ar- 
ticles are only reproductions of matter with 
which we were familiar in another form. Thus, 
in Nord und Siid, we find a translation of Mr. 
Schurz’s North American article on the strikes, 
with a note by the editor, in which he gives no 
hint that the paper had been printed in English, 
but says it was intended to delay its appearance 
until a biographical article, by Mr. Udo Brach- 
vogel, and anetched portrait had been completed. 
In view of the great timeliness of the article, 
however (it appeared in January in this coun- 
try), the editor had advanced its publication. 
Another old friend is the Maemillan article on 
Neuberg, the greater part of which is translated, 
with slight annotations, by Mr. Rodenberg in 
the Deutsche Rundschau. In Fels 
Meer (November, corresponding to the October 
number of the other magazines) is an article on 
the New York Custom-house,which is boldly con- 
veyed, without a hint as to its origin, from Mr. 
R. Wheatley’s article in the June Harper, by 
one Benno von Maxsen. As the illustrations are 
of the exact size of those in Harper's, it is possi- 
ble that they are from duplicate plates. The 
paragraphs are transposed, and occasionally 
abridged; we subjoina sample: 


Vom zum 


Harper, p. 53. Vom Fels zum Meer, p. 233 
The Cuban steamers have Dampfer welche aus Cuba 
been wont to bring men who kamen, hatten nicht selten 
enclosed cigars in rubber Passagiere an Bord gehabt 
bags and threw them into welche Cizarren in Gummi 
the waters of the lower bay. sicke verbargen und sie im 
Confederates in boats then unteren Teil der Bai ins Was 
icked them up, placed them ser warfen. Manner, welche 
nh express wagons. - mit Ihnen im Einverstand 
One French steamer, noto nis waren, fischten diese Pa 
rious for smuggling by drib- kete in Booten auf,und luden 
lets, when searched by this sie am Strande auf eimwene 
force, was found to contain Wazen. . Fin frangosi 
1,300 bottles of spirits, which sches Dampfschiff, welches 
it was intended to send bekannt dafir war,auf ahn 
ashore bottle by bottle. Tins liche Art Schmuggel ru tret 
about an inch deep, and fit- ben,enthielt bei genauer Un 
ted to the body under the tersuchung 1,800 Flaschen 
armpits, have been taken Wein,welche einzeln in das 
from the bodies of men who Wasser geweorfen, und an 
were thus stealthily bringing das | fer getrichen werden 
in valuable bay oil. soliten. Kleine Zinndosen 
kaum einen Zoll hoch, und 
mit wertvollem Lorbeerol 
sxefillt, sind unter den Ach 
selhvhien von Mannern ge 
funden, ete 


—In addition to the article mentioned, the 
Rundschau bas one cn Delos, by Prof. G. Hirseb- 
feld; on Angra Pequefia, by the well-known po- 
litical writer F. H. Geffcken; and on travels in the 
Southern Andes, by Paul Giissfeldt. Its most im- 
portant article, however, judged by the interest 
it is likely to excite, is a forty-page paper on 
Charlotte Diede, based on hitherto unpublished 
letters. Mrs. Diede was a person of no conse- 
quence in herself, but her life was picturesque 


friendship of Wilhelm von Humboldt. As in the 
case of Friedrike Brion and Goethe, so here the 


| episode of Charlotte Diede contributes human, 


and in some degree romantic and pathetic, inte 
rest to what, so far as is known to the public,was 
the otherwise cold and bare life of the statesman 
and scholar; while his ‘ Briefe an eine Freundin,’ 
from their intrinsic merit even more than from 
the circumstances of their publication, will long 
keep her memory green. Among other articles 
which, for one reason or another, are of interest, 
are a translation of a part of ‘ The Grandissimes,’ 
by Rudolph Lindau; a paper on reforms in the 
English universities, by Professor Gneist; and 
one on the cholera, by Professor von Pettenkofer, 


Zeit will be found a paper on the Russian author 


Dostoievski, on ‘*‘ Meine neuen Ausgrabungen in 

Tiryns,” by Schliemann, and on the German 
| population of London, by L. Katscher 

—Joseph Rubinstein, a distant relative of An 


| ton 


| series of concerts he gave 


|} tain 


Rubinstein, and at one time an 
friend of Richard Wagner, committed suicide at 


Luzern a few 


intimate 


weeks ago, for reasons unknown 
the 
rank, and his taste did not allow him to join the 
band of mere virftuost 


first 


He was a good pianist, though not of 
His name will long rm 
main familiar, as he prepared the pi 
** Parsifal "—a meritorious work, 
level with Tristan und 
Tsolde “ and Tausig’s ‘* Meistersinger.” 
noteworthy 


ano score of 


While net ona 
Biilow's version of 
Two other 
incidents in Rubinstein's life were a 


in Berlin, and a oer 
At th 


notorious article on Schumann 


Berlin concerts he undertook the Bulowesque task 


| of playing all the fugues in Bach's * Well-temper 


| ed Clavichord in a series of matinées lasting 
several weeks. The eccentric experiment proved 
successful, the concerts bemg largely attemded by 
the best circles in Berlin Phe critical article re 


| tible productivity, urged 


unfavorabl 


ferred to contained a very analysis 
of Schumann's symphonies; and as it 
in the Bay Blatte Wag 


“organ,” Wagner himself was held 


appeared 


reuther ners special 


TeSys ai ite 


for the opinions it advanced. It is possitle that 


Rubinstein based his essay on remarks made by 
Wagner in conversations with hum, although this 
has never been proved In his own writings 
Wagner repeatedly indulges ino sneer at Schu 
mann, in reading which it is but charitable t 
remember that Schumann threw the first: ston 


and that at a time when Wagner was strugglu 





hard for recognition and a living ‘he recent 
death of Laube has brought to light some remarks 
of Heine on Wagner that mav here be trans 


lated. In 1843 Heine remarked to Laube that he 
had known Wagner for the last ten vears 


been 


* Thad always interested in his nexhaus 
on Without interruption 
by a lively and a mind, and I had often 
hoped that a noble modern music must find its 
sourve in such a personality imbued with modern 
cultur An adventurous fate which drove him 
as far as Russia, removed him for s tim 
from my Vision, and I was not a little astonished 
to see him suddenly, in the winter of ISOs, enter 
my reom in Paris, Truly, he had all the audacity 
of an artist, to make the trip trom the Diina 
straich » Setne, through storm and ocean, 
in order make his reputation in Paris, ac 

companied by his wife, an opera and a half,a 
small purse, and an enormous Newfoundland 
dog with an enormous appetite | Well, 
he did not make his reputation, nor did he fail, 
and, poorer in external goods, but richer internal 
ly, the wandering musician returned to Saxony 

which gave its son a glorious reception, and will 
surely vet find him a source of much joy.” 
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PALMER'S RHYTHMIC PROSE ODYSSEY 
Books I-X1] The Text 
and an English Version in Rhythmic Prose. 
By George Herbert Palmer, Professor of Phi 
losophy in Harvard 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Tue ‘Odyssey has charms that cannot be dis 

guised by the most absurd travesty. Many 
writers of commentary cannot quench the love of 
it; and the poorest translation cannot altogether 
neutralize the effect of the wonderful story. The 
coldness of Bryant does not chill its life; the 
sweetness of Worsley does not destroy its strength, 
The song of the Sirens retains something of its 
music even in the version of Hobbes; and when 
the fame of Professor Palmer’s readings from the 
‘Odyssey’ spread throug the classic circles of 
America, those who had ever put the power of 
the ‘ Odyssey’ to a similar test-—as many teach 

ers have done—could easily understand why thig 
course should have been so guccessful, apart from | 


The Od ysse y of Homer. 
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the literary attractions of the rendering itself, of 
which we are now permitted to judge more 
quictly than was possible for Professor Palmer’s 
And yet a quiet judg- 
Professor Palmer's version 


enthusiastic audiences. 
ment is hardly fair. 
of the ‘ Odyssey’ is meant not for the eye but for 
the ear, and it is the ear to which he appeals. If 
this translation when read aloud produces the 
sense of movemeut, the sense of directness and 
rapidity, on which Mr. Arnold insists so much, 
then it isa success, and detailed criticism of the 
renderings does not affect the result. 

A purely literary estimate is a very different 
affair. The version undertakes to be rhythmic 
prose, but rhythmic prose is not regulated by the 
same The ancient rhetoricians, 
who studied the laws of prose rhythm as moderns 
have no time to study anything, condemn as 
prose any combinations that remind one too 
much of poctry. Greek is an iambic language, 
and one might expect to find in Greek pure tri- 
meter after trimeter. How many perfect trime- 
ters can you find in a morning’s reading? Shall 
we call of tuneless decasyllabics 
rhythmic prose? Take a passage of Professor 
Palmer’s translation at random (i, 215): 


laws as verse. 


a succession 


“Then answered her discreet Telemachos: 
‘Yes, stranger, I will plainly tell you all. My 
mother says Lam his child; I myself do not know, 
for no one ever yet knew his own parentage. Yet 
would I were the son of some blest man on whom 
old age had come amongst his own possessions. 
But now the man born most ill-fated of all hu- 
man kind—of him they say I come, since this you 
ask me.’” 

This passage is near enough to a sort of blank 
verse to be irritating: 

“ Then answered her discreet Telemachos ; 
‘Yes, stranger, 1 will plainly tell you all. 
My mother saysLamhischild. . . . 
. . « Yet would I were 
The son of some blest man on whom old age 
Had come amongst his own possessions. . 
Of him they say I come, since this you ask me.” 

This is not rhythmic prose; it is unsuccessful 
verse. The rhythms of Walt Whitman, to whom 
Professor Palmer refers so admiringly, have more 
variety, and at their best much more music, It 
is true that Butcher and Lang in thesame pas- 
sage fall into verse, and we find: 

“Then wise Telemachus answered her and sald; 
*Yea,sir, now will I plainly tell thee all 
My mother verily saith that I am his.’” 
But the verse is better, the resolutions make it 
livelier, and the dead ten-foot rule is not felt so 
crudely. 

Recited with fervor, recited to those whose 
ears have not been trained to the niceties of 
rhythm, to the Sporay eidwra caudvtwv, to whom Pro- 
fessor Palmer so humorously alludes in his pre- 
face, such rhythmic prose may have an unquali- 
In print, the charm of the half- 
improvisation is lost, and we must measure by 
artistic standards, which are not satisfied by this 
simple iambic movement. Any one with a little 
training can talk blank verse after a fashion all 
day. 

As Professor Palmer has himself laid great 
stress on the rhythmical feature of his version, 
it seemed best to despatch this element first. To 
the present reviewer it is by no means the most 
pleasant theme that. the translation suggests. 
The next most aggressive peculiarity is the fa- 
miliarity of the tone. Now, there is great dan- 
ger lest the classics die of too much respecta- 
bility, and it is refreshing to find a man of the 
much-hampered professorial class bold enough 
to throw off certain conventional constraints. 
But where Professor Palmer thinks he has been 
boldest he has least to fear. Few will wage war 
on him for displacing the consecrated “thou,” 
which sensibly retards the movement of the 
translation. ‘‘ You” is the only true form for 
the poetry of life, and the success of certain 
verses of society is due in a measure tothe use 
of the only second person that is heard in real 


fied success. 





love. 


But if this innovation is conceded, it does 


| 
| 


not follow that we are to vulgarize the noblest | 


artistic language known by such trivial words 
and phrases as ‘ worried,” “sensible,” “‘ after 
you have enjoyed your meal,” “ they were amus- 
ing themselves.” Professor Palmer's unlucky com- 
parison of the language of Homer with the lan- 
guage of ‘Uncle Remus’ must have imposed on 
him. ‘To find language equally free in our 
time,” he says, ‘‘ we must seek it in the mouth of 
Uncle Remus.” But the dialect of ‘ Uncle Remus’ 
—and Mr. Harris, we believe, is fairly faithful 
to his original—is a steady dialect. Uncle Re- 
mus does not say “‘ Brer Rabbit,” ‘‘ Brudder Rab- 
bit,” ‘ Brother Rabbit” ; it is ‘‘ Brer Rabbit’ all 
the time. “Sis Cow” never figures as “Sister 
Cow.” Final g’s are uniformly clipped off : 
“owine” is ““gwine” always, not “ going,” nor 
even ‘‘goin’.” This regularity is in fact the 
philological charm of popular dialect, whereas 
artistic dialect introduces so many elements that 
the study becomes perplexing in the extreme, 
and an attempt has been made to translate Ho- 
mer back into a supposed original Zolic, in or- 
der to reproduce the uniformity of the popular 
speech. The fluctuations of the Homeric forms 
show more distinctly than anything else that the 
language itself is a work of art; and while the 
looser structure of Homer’s syntax may seem to 
justify the statement that Homer is free from the 
trammels of literary convention, the closer study 
of this side also reveals a delicate and subtle 
handling of language that betrays the school of 
the poets. In his eagerness to have life and 
movement at any price, Professor Palmer has 
shut his eyes to the philological character of the 
language he had to translate, and has committed 
himself to an untenable theory. 

Fortunately his literary instincts are much bet- 
ter than his theory. Besides, he has had the ad- 
mirable good sense to draw largely on his prede- 
cessors, and a comparison of his rendering with 
that of Butcher and Lang is an interesting study, 
into which lovers of Homer will need no encou- 
ragement toenter. Butcher and Lang, mindful 
of the character of the Homeric language—not 
unmindful, certainly, of Mr. Arnold’s exhorta- 
tion to be noble—have kept their diction up to 
the higher levels of English prose. The archa- 
isms are seldom repellent, the atmosphere of the 
older words does not distort too grossly. Pro- 
fessor Palmer, as we have seen, is more familiar 
in his tone, and this very familiarity forbids the 
introduction of any archaic word at the risk of a 
sad incongruity. ‘*Telemachos sits at peace on 
his demesne” runs well enough in Butcher and 
Lang; but ‘In peace Telemachos farms your 
demesne,” in Palmer, seems out of keeping. 

For consistency, or rather uniformity, in trans- 
lation, Professor Palmer has little respect. Mérma 
most scholars would render ‘ lady,’ but he trans- 
lates it generally ‘ potent,’ sometimes ‘ honored.’ 
The fact is, there are no two words that answer 
to each other absolutely, and the same word in 
different positions takes on a different coloring. 
To translate by mechanical rule, to translate by 
principle, often leads to the most unhappy re- 
sults, artistically speaking, as is amply shown by 
the revised version of the New Testament, in 
which a wooden uniformity has taken the place 
of the elasticity, the variety of the authorized 
version. The men of King James knew their 
own language toc well not to know that English 
rebels against iteration; and this rebellion is only 
a phase of the fancifulness, the moodiness of the 
nation. Boys born to English speech have to be 
taught formally that Greek and Latin are not 
afraid of repeating the same word. In this re- 
spect Professor Palmer shows the freedom of the 
healthier and more natural school of translation. 
He does not consider himself bound to translate 
the same word in the same way everywhere, The 


” 


| 





troublesome éuvuwr, which is applied to an adul- 
terous coward, to a hero, to afair maiden, to an 
island, and to a house, gets a different rendering 
every time: ‘ gallant,’ ‘ blameless,’ ‘ gentle,’ ‘ plea- 
sant,’ and the prosaic ‘esteemed.’ True, the formu- 
las are tolerably steady, as they ought to be ; but 
there are variations that would seem to be unac- 
countable. Why dudizodos should have such an 
array of renderings—often to the disguising of the 
sex—is a puzzle : ‘servant,’ ‘ attendant,’ as well as 
‘handmaid,’* woman,’ ‘ waiting-woman.” éxatéu8y 
begins as ‘ sacrifice’ and ends as ‘ hecatomb’; jjpws 
sets out as ‘lord’ and then turns up as ‘hero.’ 
The ‘trim ships’ become ‘the balanced ships,’ 
without any rhythmical reason discernible. 
*‘Reck’ is not a bad rendering for éumdger@a. 
Why, with so good a word at hand, indulge in 
the affected translation of ¢uav éumdgeo piPwy— 
‘Make my words your guide’? Why not ‘ Reck 
my rede,’ or, if position is to be the norm, ‘To 
my words take heed’ ? 

The English language, in cutting loose from its 
yermanic traditions, renounced its power of com- 
position in large measure. Any one who attempts 
to make compound words with Anglo-Saxon free- 
dom simply reminds the reader, and reminds 
him disagreeably, of German. Quote Chapman, 
Shakspere, Beddoes, as much as you choose ; these 
only show what the language might have done. 
It is not what the language does, and Homeric 
compounds are mostly out of our reach for poetic 
purposes. Certain combinations have passed into 


our langiage confessedly as Homerisms. The 
rest, if we are honest, must be broken up. And 
this Professor Palmer has honestly done. There 


are few new compounds in his rendering; few of 
any kind. In fact, long compounds are not com- 
patible with the fundamental rhythm of his ver- 
sion, as they are not compatible with the rapid 
movement at which he aims. 

How far Professor Palmer has succeeded in 
making the ‘Odyssey’ easily accessible to those 
whose Greek has become rusty, it is for those 
whose Greek has become rusty to say. Those 
who have only a schoolmasterish knowledge of 
the language will doubtless find fault with many 
renderings which those who have tried to repro- 
duce the effect of the original will be disposed to 
applaud. The trouble is that such passages may 
possibly mislead those Bporois causvtas Whom Pro- 
fessor Palmer has undertaken to ‘ deadhead’ 
along the track of the adventures of Odysseus. 

The Greek text which faces the English is taken 
from Merry’s edition, and is a pleasure to the eye. 
Artistic translations faced by the text are com- 
mon enough in France, where professed scholars 
are sensible enough to retain their hold on those 
whose technical knowledge may not be so great 
as their literary appreciation is keen and vivid. Al- 
most any Greek classic is accessible in a French 
version, whereas scores of Greek authors wait for 
an English rendering. Surely in these days, 
when assaults are made on Greek all along the 
line, it is time to try to retain the friends that 
Greek had won in earlier days by making the re- 
turn to the old pastures easier; and while the spe- 
cialist may and will find many faults in the de- 
tail of Professor Palmer’s work, the lover of Hel- 
lenism will thank him most cordially for the in- 
fluence that he has exerted personally in promot- 
ing the study, and for the publication of a version 
that will make Homer a living thing to many. 
That this review has been written chiefly from 
the professional point of view was in the circum- 
stances inevitable. That it was written at all is 
a tribute to an achievement of an unusual cha- 
racter and especial value. 
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GEORGE SAND AND GUSTAVE FLAU- 
BERT. 

Lettres de Gustave Flaubert a George Sand. 
Précédées d’une Etude par Guy de Maupassant. 
Paris: Charpentier. 1854. 

George Sand, C rrespondance. 1812-1876, Tomes 
V et VI. Paris: Calmann Lévy ; New York: 
F. W. Christern. 1885 and 1884. 

THE whole series of letters which passed between 

Flaubert and George Sand are now before the 

public, but they have been presented in a very 

imperfect way. When will those who think it 
desirable to publish letters at all recognize that 
they should be carefully edited, and that the in- 
terest is doubled when, if both writers are emi- 
nent, their letters are brought into connection 
with each other? In the present case the first 
thirty-six letters from George Sand appeared last 
year in the fifth volume of her collected corre- 
spondence. About the same time was published 
the volume of Flaubert’s 122 letters to her; and 
now come the thirty-seven last letters from 

George Sand. 

Itis a correspondence which peculiarly suffers 
from this brokenness, for it was the expression of 
so cordial and intimate a friendship that the let- 
ters ‘‘answer” to one another to an unusual de- 
gree, and large portions of them are compara- 
tively of little value, and are liable to considera- 
ble misapprehension, if we donot know what has 
been said on “the other side.” There is not the 
slightest elucidation given by either of the edi- 
tors; and M. de Maupassant has done his work so 
carelessly—merely tossing into print the bundle 
of papers in his hands—that Flaubcrt’s letters are 
constantly misplaced and misdated by two or 
three years, so that these confusions add to the 
other annoyances. A very interesting volume 
for translation with notes might be made by re- 
arranging all these letters in juxtaposition, if it 
were not that part of their charm is peculiarly 
untranslatable. The admirable individuality of 
both these writers’ use of language, their frequent 
adoption of words not to be found even in Littré, 
has the fatal noli-me-tangere quality of all lite- 
rary excellence. The delightful aroma of their 
letters must evaporate in any transfusion from 
their own tongue. Yet it is our purpose to indi- 
cate the interest of such a possible volume by at- 
tempting here the task on a small scale, and look- 
ing only for such success as carefulness may at- 
tain. 

The simplicity and sincerity of the close relation 
between these two original and influential minds 
make the study of it peculiarly interesting. 
There was seventeen years’ difference in their ages, 
and at least half a generation's difference in their 
views, and the utmost difference in their temper- 
aments, but in one heart and the other there was 
equal warmth of mutual attachment and sympa- 
thy. Madame Sand’s feeling took the form, as 
in all her strongest affections, of maternal inte- 
rest and tenderness, of great patience and hope- 
fulness, of compassion for his sad solitude of life, 
with endless efforts to win him from it; she ** tu- 
toies” him almost from the first, while to him she 
was always “‘chére maitre,” and he never drops 
the ‘‘ vous.” His unbounded confidence in her 
qualities expresses itself with a delicate fervor of 
admiration delightfully mingled with freedom of 
criticism. The foundation had long been laid for 
such feeling. On receiving from her two por- 
traits of herself he writes, ‘‘Of the two portraits 
I like best Couture’s drawing. Marchal saw in 
you only the ‘the good woman,’ but I, who am 
an old Romantic, I find the other ‘the head of 
the author’ who made me dream so muchin my 
youth.” 

Though they had known each other personally 
more or less for some two or three years,it was in 
August, 1866, that they became familiarly ac- 


quainted, when she was sixty-two and he forty- 
five. She then made him a visit at his home at 
Croisset and wrote to him afterward: 


‘* First, embrace for me your kind mother and 
your charming niece. I am really touched by 
the kind welcome I have received in your canon- 
like surroundings, where a wandering animal of 
my species is an anomaly which might be found 
a constraint. . . IT was very happy during 
those eight days with you. It cost me something 
to depart, but I prevented you from working,and 
then, and then—a malady of my old age is not be- 
ing able to remain in one place. I am afraid of 
becoming bound to it, and of becoming weart 
some. Old people should have extreme discre- 
tion. At a distance I can tell you how much | 
love you without fear of being tiresome. . .. 
Good courage for your novel! it is charming, but 
it is odd that there is a whole side of you which 
neither reveals nor betrays itself in what you do, 
something of which you are probably uncon 
scious.” 

In September she writes: “You are a being 
quite apart, quite mysterious.” At which he ex- 
claims: “I a mysterious being, dear master / 
Come now! I find myself of a sickening com- 
monplaceness, and I am sometimes greatly an- 
noyed by the bourgeois that is in my skin.” She 
had told him that Sainte-Beuve said 
“frightfully vicious.” ‘* Sainte-Beuve, between 
ourselves, knows nothing about me, whatever he 
may say. I swear to you (by the smile of your 
little granddaughter) that I know few men less 
vicious than I.” 
strong. 


he was 


Their affection rapidly grew 
In November, when much touched by 


the death of a friend, she says to him: *' Love me 


more than before, for I am in trouble.” He an- 
swers her: ** To love you more is difficult to me, 
but I embrace you very tenderly. All 


the doors between us two are not yet open.’ 
And he adds, echoing previous words of her own 
‘You inspire me with great respect, and I do 
not dare to put questions to you.” 

He had told her of his mental struggles in lite- 
rary composition, and about this time she writes 
‘You always astonish me 
your work.” 


by the painfulness of 
And he answers 


**T am not at all surprised that you understand 
nothing of my literary tortures. You do 
not know—not you—what it is to remain a whok 
day with vour head in your two hands, squeezing 
your unfortunate brain to find a word. With you 


the idea flows largely, incessantly, like a river 
With me it is aslight thread of water. Great 


labors of art are needed before T can obtain a 
cascade. Ah! I shall have known indeed the 
terrors of stile {les Affres du style” In short, 
I pass my life in preying on my heart and brain 
that is the true fond of your friend.” 


After this, questions of the laws of 
tion” of their common work 


* produ 

ame up frequently 
forcomment, and sometimes for discussion. Their 
respective views of the artistic aim and effort of 


literature, of its means and its results, found ex 
pression in letters which have already been noticed 
in these columns. We will, therefore, con 


fine ourselves to more personal topics. In Febru- 
ary of the next year something makes her thin 
that he is in money troubles ; but he assures her— 
**No, I have not what are called money anxi- 
eties ; my revenues are very limited, but sure 
Only, as it is your friend's custom to use them in 


advance, he is at moments restricted, and he 
grumbles ‘in the silence of his study. but not 
elsewhere. Unless there be extraordinary catas 


trophe:, I shall have enough for food and fire to 
the end of my days. As for making 
money with my pen, it is athing I have never 
thought of, knowing myself to be radically inca- 
pable of it. I must therefore live as a small 
country geatiomen, which is not very amusing. 
Pn One word more about dollars and cents, 
and which is entirely between ourselves. I can, 
without being in anv wav inconvenienced, lend 
you a thousand frances if vou have need of them 
to go to Cannes. (She was half ill just then and 
wishing to go there, and had said in her last let- 
ter that she had neither money cnough nor time 
enough for it.) I make you this offer squarely, 
as I should to Bouillet or any other familiar 
friend. No ceremony. Take care! I kiuow it 
would not be suitable between people of the 


world, but between Troubadours [so they alwavs 


called each other) many things are passed over 
She writes back immediately 
“You offer 
Cannes, vou ugar like 
when you wrote me that vou wer 
money matters, TL opened my letter to offer vou 


me a thousand francs to to 


who are a tx 


the half of inv fortune, which amounts always to 
two thousand: that is mv resers And then I 
did not dare to do it. Why It is tex lead: vou 
were better than l—vou simply did it. So lem 
brace you for this good thought, and | do not a 

cept. But T would accept, be sure of that, if I 


had no other resource.’ 


A little before this he had said 


* Life is not easy What a complicated and 
costly business lL know something of i Loney 
is necessary for ereryts sooth 


income and an unproductive trade one niust be 
resigned to bave few th s Ah, ves 

ah, ves! | would gladly follow vou into another 
planet. (She had asked, “* Will vou come into the 
world of my dreams if suceoad it udirgr the 
way to it) And apropos of money, it is that 
which will render our own planet uninhabitable 
inanear future, for it will be impossible, even 
for the richest, to live in it without bein ntin 

lv occupied about one’s propert Every one 


will have to spend several hours every day in 
managing their investments [0 friport Ses crap 
faur), Delightful! As for me, 1 eontim to 
* manage’ my romance.” 


His life at this time, as before and after 


Wrs 

too quiet and lonely —ternbly quiet 
I pass whole weeks,” he says, wit ox 
changing a word with a human being, and at 
the end of the week it: is impossible for me to re 
call a single day or any event. 1 see my mother 
and my niece every Sunday, and that is all) My 
enly company consists of a band of rats, 0 in 


the garret over mv head make an infernal dis 


turbance when the river does not bellow and the 
wind does not whistle The nights are black as 
ink, and a silence like that of the desert sur is 


me. One's sensibility is exaggeratedivy excited 
in such circumstances. [have palpitations e 
heart at nothing at all.” 

In such a description there must have been to 
Madame Sand a strange and pathet ntrast to 
the circumstances of her own lif T mestie 
happiness she had after her son's marriage, with 
his family, was complete and unbrok She 
had a very warm alfect r her dauchter-in 
law as well as reson, and s oved crand 

hildren passionately, The spacious house at No 
hant was often full of guests, and vavs tullof 
axctiVitV, gavetv, and amusement Phrouch this 
happ\ nterrupted onlv by tl suffering of 
th (German wa Weorve Sand ent 1 to the 
serenity LUST We ull it also t deadness ‘—of 

1 age. wt Flaubert, alone and wretched, 
ex nd more gloomy and hopeless as 
the vears went on. Such differences in the exist 
ences of the t friends were necessarily of sepa 
rating force, and the effect of this, in connection 
with Flaubert’s desperate and misanthropic sad 
hess, gives a character to the later letters which 
it is grievous they should have. There was no 
break in this fmendship—it remained constant til! 
her death ended it; but on her part it be 
came somewhat dull and uncomprehending ; and 


on his, incapable of much activity or exhilara 
tion 

But, before this period, there is so much that 
letters that the choice for 
quotation is most difficult. letter of 1868 
Flaubert gives an amusing account of his own 
impoliteness to a lady who, in speaking of Re 
nan, called him a “Observe,” he 
savs, *‘ that she had not read his books. Such 
things make me lose all patience, and when a 
friend is spoken ill of before me my blood boils. 
Nothing is more foolish, for it is no use, and it 
does me horrible harm. But this vice, neverthe- 
less, the running down (l4chage) of friends in so- 
ciety, seems to me to assume gigantic propor- 
tions.” About the same time George Sand tells 
him: ‘A person whom I much love has become 
dévote; oh, and indeed, with ecstatic, mystic, 


is interesting in the 


In a 


‘coquin " 
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Molinistic devotion, anything you please. . . . 
Is it comprehensible? A very noble mind, a real 
intelligence, a worthy character! and there it 
is !” Flaubert replies: “‘ I am sorry for you. For 


it is sad to see those one loves change. That sub- 


stitution of one soul for another in a body which | 


remains precisely what it was,is a heart-breaking 
spectacle. One feels betrayed! I have been 
through that, and more than once.” 

He did not feel himself to have many friends. 
He says in 1870: ‘‘ Except you and Turgeneff, I 
do not know a mortal with whom I can pour my- 
self out about the things that are nearest my 
heart; and you live so far from me, both of you.” 
And four years later: 

“T am going to say something very assuming. 
Noone understands me; I belong toanother world. 
The people of my kind are so little of my kind. It 
is only Victor Hugo with whom I can talk about 
what interests me. Day before yesterday he 
quoted to me from memory Boileau and Tacitus, 

t seemed to me like giving me a present, the 
thing is so rare. 
ticians with him, he is an adorable man. — 
He personally pleases me infinitely, but his court! 
—God have mercy on us!” 

She writes much about her grandchildren, and 
he warmly responds to her: ‘‘ What you tell me 
of your dear little girls stirs me to the bottom of 
my soul! Why have not I that? I was born 
with every tenderness, it is certain. But one 
does not create one’s destiny, one yields to it. I 
was cowardly in my youth, I was afraid of life. 
I pay for it now.” He enters into her discussions 
on moral education with great good sense often, 
and very suggestively. Among other things, he 
says: 

“The child and the barbarian (the primitive 
man) do not distinguish the real from the unreal. 
I very distinctly remember that when I was five 
or six years old I wished ‘to send my heart’ to a 
little girl of whom I was enamored. (I mean my 
material heart.) I saw it lying in the straw ina 
hamper, an oyster basket! But no one has gone as 
far as you in these analyses, There are pages of 
that kind in the ‘ Histoire de ma Vie’ which are 
of immeasurable depth.” 

There was scarcely a greater dissimilarity be- 
tween them than George Sand’s passion for the 
country and Flaubert’s intolerance of it. ‘I like 


| ral Burnside. 


sobriety and of impartiality. 
fication of the doings of the regiment; there is 
no excessive laudation of any one, no matter how 
bravely or skilfully he may have conducted him- 
self. 

The Thirty-fifth Massachusetts was raised in 
the summer of 1862, and was assigned to the 
Ninth Corps, then under the command of Gene- 
Its first experience in war was in 
the brilliant and successful battle of South Moun- 
tain. Here its Colonel, Wild, lost an arm, and 
General Reno, commanding the division, was 
killed, 
in the thick of the fight at Antietam, losing some- 


| thing like seventy officers and men killed and 
| more than twice as many wounded. At Frede- 
| ricksburg, on December 13, leading the charge, 


Besides, the days he has no poli- | 


| inthe pages before us. 


the country,” he says, “only in travelling, be- | 


cause then the independence of my individuality 
makes me overlook the consciousness of my no- 
thingness.” And he writes from Switzerland: 
** You would despise me too much if I tell you I 
am dying of dulness here. I would give 
all the glaciers of Switzerland for the Vatican 
Museum. It is there one dreams.” Their reli- 
gious opinions did not widely differ: their reli- 
gious feelings were very dissimilar. 
Sand says (not to Flaubert but to another friend): 
“Your life will have its pure recom- 
pense in eternity, where you will be reborn; in 
what form? I know not that, but still better 
than youare and certainly happier; and 
it is this ignorance concerning the fate which 
God has in store for us which makes the sweet- 
ness and the merit of our trust in him.” 
bert says: ‘“‘ We trick ourselves with words in 
this question of immortality, for the question is 
to know if the ‘I’ continues. The affirmation 


George 


testation of our feebleness against the eternal or- 
der. 
veal to us than life.’ 

It is only lack of space that puts an end to 
these quotations. 


, 


History of the Thirty-fifth Regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, 1862-1865, Witha Roster. By 
a Committee of the Regimental Association. 
Boston: Mills, Knight & Co, 1884. Pp. 409. 

Tuts is one of the best regimental histories that 

we have met with. It is the work of different 

hands, but it is written throughout in a spirit of 


fell Maj. Sidney Willard, one of the best officers 
in this or any regiment—‘‘our great and irre- 
parable loss,” say the authors of the history. 
Soon afterward the Ninth Corps was sent to the 
West to codperate in the siege of Vicksburg, and 
the Thirty-fifth was present at that most impor- 
tant surrender. 


‘Looking back over the campaign in Missis- 
sippi, it forms,” our authors say, ‘‘one of the 
pleasantest chapters of the war. It was laid 
among scenes where everything was novel and 
interesting ; and, while upon it, we enjoyed a 
share of the success which accompanied Grant 
and Sherman from that time forward. We had 
a taste of the wine of victory, and began to see 
the dawning of asuccessful end of the war, of 


| which, in the neighborhood of the political strife 


and inefficiency about Washington, it was hard 
to continue hopeful.” 


From Vicksburg the Ninth Corps was trans- 
ported to East Tennessee, and before it was again 
reunited to the Army of the Potomac the Thirty- 
fifth had its share in the repulse of Longstreet’s 
attempt upon Knoxville. Reorganized at An- 
napolis, and greatly augmented in numbers, this 
corps made the terrible campaign of 1864 in Vir- 
ginia, under General Grant. The experience of 
the Thirty-fifth in this series of assaults was sub- 
stantially like that of most of the infantry regi- 
ments in the army, and it is briefly and well told 
But it was the excep- 
tional lot of the regiment to participate in the 


| attempt on Petersburg on the 50th of July, when 


Flau- | 


the mine was exploded. The story of this most 
unfortunate day is full and very clear, and the 
explanations and comments of our authors con- 
stitute a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of its events. There is a noticeable absence of 


Three days afterward the regiment was | 


There is no glori- | 





| 
| 





We cordially commend this history to all those 
interested in the war of the Rebellion. 





A Sanskrit Reader ; with Vocabulary and Notes, 
By Charles Rockwell Lanman, Professor of 
Sanskrit in Harvard College. Parts 1 and 2: 
Text and Vocabulary. Boston: Ginn, Heath 
& Co, 1884. 

An introductory guide to Sanskrit, at once 

worthy of our researchful age and calculated for 

incepting students whose mother-tongue is Eng- 

lish, has long been desiderated. Not of such a 

character, however meritorious, is, for instance, 

either the ‘ Anthologia Sanscritica’ of Lassent 
with its explanatory apparatus in Latin, or Boht- 
jingk’s ‘ Sanskrit-Chrestomathie,’ which lacks the 
important accompaniment of a vocabulary. Un- 
satisfactory, especially from the point of view of 
advanced philology, and even of exact philology- 
are, further, the elementary text-books which 
have appeared in England. For it is impossible 
to designate as duly scholarly those which were 
prepared by the late Professor Johnson, on the 
same plane with which range the companion 
volumes of Professor Monier Williams, while 

Professor F. Maximilian Miiller’s edition of the 

‘ Hitopadeca’ is mentionable chiefly as evincing 

aberration of judgment. 

Not only classical Sanskrit, but Vaidie and 
post-Vaidic, are represented in Professor Lan- 
man’s selections, The various compositions which 
he has laid under contribution for materials have, 
also, for the most part, been repeatedly and criti- 
cally edited; so that all doubt as to the purity of 
their texts stands at a minimum. The principal 
exception is the ‘ Hitopadeca.’ Two Benares edi- 
tions of that work, accompanied by a Hindi 
translation, Professor Lanman seems to have 
overlooked. They would supply him, here and 
there, with readings deserving of his attention, 
in comparison with those which he has exhibited. 


| In passing, it is to be hoped that some one will 


unnecessary criticism on the conduct or miscon- | 
| duct of the generals charged with this under- 


taking, but the reader finds a sufficient amount 
of material for praise and blame after he has 
finished this temperate and carefully-written nar- 
rative. 


by-and-by undertake, for the behoof of those who 
are entering on the study of Sanskrit, an edi- 
tion of the ‘Kath4mritanidhi,’ an epitome, like 
the ‘ Hitopadeea,’ of the ‘ Panchatantra,’ but in 
many respects a more eligible epitome. 

Sanskrit, as dealt with by Professor Lanman in 
his most thoroughgoing Vocabulary, is a very 
different matter indeed from the language, all 
but apart, which it seemed to be in days before 
the evolution of scientific linguistics. It is by 
such a treatment of it as he has exemplified that 
it becomes invested, for the student, with an irre- 


| sistible interest, despite its formidable difficulties. 


More than this, it may be not too much to ex- 


| pect that, thanks to his labors, American classical 


Finally, the Thirty-fifth took its full | 


share in the dangers and the rewards of the final | 


campaign, and found the end of its labors in the 
surrender at Appomattox Court-house. 

We have said enough to show that the story of 
this regiment embraces a greater variety of ex- 


| perience than has fallen to the lot of most of our 


Death has perhaps no more secrets to re- | 


military. organizations. The book before us, 


: : | therefore, possesses considerable interest for the 
appears to me an assumption of our pride, a pro- | 


general reader. For a careful student, who de- 
sires to get acquainted with the actual life of a 
regiment during the late war, this work would 
be of great value. One feature is especially to 
be remarked, and that is the insertion (in chap- 
ter xiii) of the diaries of several officers and men, 
prisoners of war at Richmond, Danville, Ander- 
sonville, and other places. Some of their stories 


| are intensely interesting, and we notice with 


pleasure that acts of kindness and consideration 


on the partof their captors or jailers find, as 





they ought to find, as full a recognition as is ac- 
corded to the neglect or brutality which was not 
infrequently the fate of our unhappy prisoners. 





scholars will widely be brought to discern that 
Greek and Latin are, to one whois a Sanskritist, 
far other things than they are to one who is no, 
so; and that their favorite disciplines, unsupple- 
mented by an acquaintance with the ancient 
speech of India, are, justly, properties of a period 
which widened investigation and enlightened cul- 
ture have essentially superannuated. 

The typographical finish and sumptuousness of 
the ‘Sanskrit Reader’ not only leave nothing to 
be asked for, but, it may be feared, somewhat 
overstep expediency. Though its third and con- 
cluding part, to contain notes on the text, is still 
unpublished, it may securely be predicted that its 
execution will not fall short of that of the Vo- 
cabulary. Already, however, Professor Lanman 
has won, and at a bound, a conspicuous position 
jn the very foremost ranks of American scholar- 
ship. 





Blason Populaire de la France. Par H. Gaidoz 

et Paul Sébillot. Paris: Léopold Cerf. 1884, 
Tus volume, of which the signification of the 
title is somewhat obscure, is an anthology of pro- 
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verbial sayings concerning France and the French, 
Paris, the colonies of France, and the closer allies 
and neighbors of France, with the addition of 
French judgments of other nations. The consci- 
entious carefulness and patience of its editors are 
indicated not only by its surprising fulness, but 
by the wish they express with evident sincerity 
that Tout-le-monde—‘“the real author of the 
book,” as they proclaim—should continue to as- 
sist them by local investigations. Such a wish 
should be widely known, for unquestionably there 
are many persons interested in such researches 
who would be glad to respond to it. 

The quotation of some of the more pointed 
phrases in the volume may show the character 
of the contributions desired, The larger number 
of these sayings, we must confess, have become 
duli rather than brilliant from constant use, if 
the beliefs of the collectors in this regard are to 
be accepted. ‘Faire France” means in Upper 
Brittany success in any undertaking. From 
Poland we have, ‘‘The ass who goes to Paris 
does not come back a horse”; this finds its 
counterpart in, ‘‘ The dog who goes to Rome none 
the less returns acur.” The inhospitality of Saint 
Malo has become “ proverbial” with, ‘*‘ When 
they see a stranger they ask him, ‘ How soon are 
you going ?’” The Provencal poet Mistral sup- 
plies many sentences. One of his verses may be 
translated, ‘‘ You are a guesser from Carpentras ; 
you guess what you see”—wisdom as great as 
‘Don’t never prophesy onless you know.” The 
Corsican proverbs are perhaps the most effective, 
as ‘‘Quandu u Corsu sta bene, cerca di sta male” 
(When a Corsican is well off, he does his best to 
be ill off), Another may freely rendered, 
“Blessings on you, O friend! for curses come.” 
They say of themselves, ‘‘ When there is nothing 
for a Corsican to do, he pulls down the wall and 
builds it further off.” Of a different character is 
‘* Anglichemanne pointu,” the sobriquet for Eng- 
lishmen at Dinan and the other watering places 
of Brittany. 

There is as little poetry as wit in most of these 
sayings. The dryness of the verse— 


be 


* Tous les ans a la Dromme 
ll faut cheval ou homme "-— 


reminds one only by contrast of the Scotch lines— 
“Tweed said to Till, 
‘What gars ye rin sae still ?’ 
Till said to Tweed, 
‘Though ye rin wi speed 
And [ rin sla, 
While ye droon ae man 
I droon twa.’ 

One of the most entertaining paragraphs of the 
volume is the “‘ placing” and definition of a word 
just making its way into the French language 
(not to be found in Littré), ‘les rastaqouéres.” 
It serves as the title of a book which has lately 
appeared, but so recently as a year ago last April 
it could be said of it (in Le Soleil): **One does 
not know precisely the meaning of this word. 

. . All that is known is that it is used to 
designate the people of all sorts and all nationali- 
ties who come to Paris to fish in troubled waters. 
. . . Itis the legion of cosmopolitan déclassés 
who obliterate themselves in the confusions of a 
great city, while living there as best they can.” 
Another new substantive we find here, which 
perhaps deserves to be accepted, a ‘‘ faradasse.” 
It is the popular parody of Cavour’s saying, “ Ita- 
lia fara da se.” It will be obvious to our readers 
that MM. Gaidoz and Sébillot are omnivorous and 
gracious recipiendiaries. 

Souvenirs d’Outre-Mer. 
puscule de la vie. 
Paris: Gaume et Cie; 
tern. 1884. 

Tus is the author’s twenty-eighth volume, and 

it is to be his last. He has broken his pen and 

thrown it away. It was high time. Those who 
have made the Abbé’s acquaintance in some of 


Mes missions au cré- 
Par Abbé Domenech. 
New York: F. W. Chris- 





his foregoing writings will agree that nothing in 
his literary life so little becomes him as this his 
leaving of it. They find the keen observer and 
Vivacious narrator of other days transformed 
into a querulous, spiteful old man, quarrelling 
with all the world, with which, as he admits, he 
has become ** furieux,” a fit subject for Lourdes, 
to which favored spot he finally betakes himself, 
though it is to be feared that his bad temper will 
be incurable even by the miracle-working waters, 

It is, certainly, 
far as the public is concerned, brought to a close. 
Leaving his seminary at twenty-one, 
Domenech went, in 1845, as a Catholic mission 
ary to what were then the wilds of Texas and 
New Mexico. Those regions, with Old Mexico, 
were the theatre of his self-<denving labors for 
many In 1862 tind him with the 
French army of occupation in Mexico, its chap 
lain. Later on he served in Maximilian’s Cabi- 
net as Director of the Press. he 
returned to Paris in 1866. After travels in Ire- 
land and in our Northwest, he settled down in 
France as a country priest. At the end of this 
part of his life the ‘ Souvenirs’ 
It is the spring of 1883. 
ances of the Government are cutting his stipend 
to a very low point. He no longer 
of his missionary days. 
diminishing income, diminishing 
comfort, Ite et 
docete—allez, préchez et débrouillez-vous comme 


a varied life which is thus, so 


Emmanuel 


years. we 


None too soon, 


introduce him to 
us. The miserly allow- 
has the zeal 
He is restless under his 
which 
“Cest bien commode de dire: 


means 


vous le pourrez ; mais ce systéme, 
lique, 
He throws up his situation and goes to seek coun 
sel of his old missionary bishop. Out of two or 
the most feasible 
seems to be the proposition to return to the scene 
of his youthful labors and offer himself as a mis 
sionary to northwestern Texas. He confidently 
undertakes the long journey only to tind disap- 
pointment and rebuff at its end. 


trés-aposto 


jen conviens, a bien des désagréments.” 


three alternatives presented, 


Bishop after 


bishop refuses his services: he is too old; he is a 
Frenchman; he is this and that. Finally, after 
six weeks of dismal life at Uvalde, taking the 


place of a temporarily absent priest, he abandons 
the field in despair and sets his face like a flint 
toward Lourdes. But, alas! 
reach Paris than an old friend with * influence,” 
whom he dares not offend by refusing the offer 
gets him appointed to just such another starve 
ling living in the country as the one he had fled 
from six months before. He goes out from the 
episcopal plunged in melancholy 

Gloomily he descends the stairway, when, happy 
thought! he slips, he falls, he breaks his leg. No 
thing but Lourdes water will restore him, so off 
he goes in triumph to the convent by the famous 
grotto. 

The aim of the book is to tell the story of these 
last travels of his, and to furnish outlet for 
opinion of America and Americans. The travels 
we have given the gist of; what is to be said of 
his observations on life and society 
Frankly, they are of small value. He saves us 
the trouble of indicating the fundamental error 
underlying all his splenetic remarks about Ame- 
ricans by his own bold declaration that the true 
American type is to be principally encountered 
in Kentucky and Arkansas. In fact, the good 
Abbé practically identifies the American with 
the Texan, and so makes the work of fault-find- 
ing easy. Even then he does not escape falling 
errors. The old 
charge of being unduly eager in the pursuit of 
the dollar does not come with the best grace 
from one who himself, especially for a priest, so 
unmistakably shows his thorough appreciation of 
the good things of life. He brings the accusation 
against us that we are guilty of great coarseness 
and rudeness; yet this very book contains pages 
of detailed description of the most disgusting and 


no sooner does he 


residence 


his 


among 


us! 


into inconsistencies and some 


unmentionable phenomena of sea-sickness, 
the author 


and 
of the 
way he met the remark of a sea-sick passenger, 


tells with great complacency 


into whose face he was puffing tohaceo smoke, 
“Smoking is offensive to mx by replying 
* Very well; then don't smoke 

He twice makes the curious assertion that 1 
men are very rare in the United States. Wher: 
were his eves? In 1879, out of some thirty Ame 
rican cities, there were but three in which tl 
average length of life was not greater than that 
of Paria It is but another case of saving United 
States and meaning Texas There, doubtless, 
old age is rare Evidences are not wanting that 
the book was intended for home consumption. It 
is said that the instruction given in the Cathy 
colleges is the best in the country (p 1); that 
Grant's failure to secure renomination in ISN 
was due to his anti-Catholic prochvities (p ‘ 
and that Catholicisin is the thing which has pro 
duced what little refinement we have qa SoM, ef 
Pp. ee). 

It would be wrong to give the impression that 
the volume has not an interest of its ow) Th 
author is a Frenchman, hence witty, epurran 
matic, Vivacious. Such nice touches as the fol 


lowing are not uncomm Trop de bottes ef 
Pas assez de savon dans le budget des Texiens 
The light, tripping stvle is et ch tself t 
hold the reader's attention; though we must, in 
fairness, except chapter xii, an account of his 
supposedly remarkable fancies during t 


rium of a fever. Madness lies that 


senses than one 


The Fishes of th Burst (fiant { wsf that ar 
wcht with Ho and Lit Ry 1 s 0 
Van Doren. Including the Fishes of the East 
Coast of Florida, bv Samuel C. Clarke. Hlus 
trated. New York: The A tean Anal 
Tuis is intended to be a text-book of the fishes of 
our East Atlantic coast, and in addition to de 
scribing them it gives the approved methods for 
their « ss re, thus combining interest with in 
structio In fact, the book says but little of the 


history and hatuts of the fishes except what may be 
of use to spor n, but to 
formation, particular 
which has 
plored by 


tame them it gives much in- 


Fh 
been thor 


ough it affords him a new 


about the rida const. 


intil lately oughly 
.t 


; 
eld 


not ex 
the angl 
and xii give 
ht there, 


and wonderful fi Chapters xi 


a general idea of what can be 
the a description of the 
tarpon, a fish of great beauty, 

» 200 Ths., reredibl] 


has all the charm of arom 


cCaUug from 


mullet to the shark, and 


weighing from 20 
and « strength and vigor, 
and should induce 
iglers to attempt the difficult 
rod and line The il- 
lustrations, whtch are said to be taken from pho- 
tographs, are miserably executed, and the paper 
and print are almost equally bad. 


ance, 
many ambiti 


us al 


feat of capturing one on a 
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